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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


KEEPING “FIT.” 


If a runner starts off at full speed he will, in a 
relatively short time, become “winded.” He will 
slow down and he may come almost to a stop. 
But if he keeps going, he may gradually pick up 
again until he regains something of his original 
speed. This is known as the “second wind.” It 
is illustrated in psychological laboratories in ex- 
periments with the dynamometer, an instrument 
for measuring the amount of force one can exert. 

The energy which supports the action of a 
muscle is derived from the burning of the contents 
of cells. The material or ash resulting from this 
burning is in effect a poison. If this worn out 
tissue accumulates in the muscle it will interfere 
with its action. That is, the muscle will be fa- 
tigued; and it cannot resume its normal action 
until this toxic material is removed. 


Fatigue, as we ordinarily speak of it, means that - 


ash or toxic matter of some kind has accumulated 
in a muscle or in the nervous system until it has 
clogged the machinery, as it were. When this oc- 
curs, one has no “life” or “pep.” The lethargy 
of old age is due in considerable measure to the 
accumulation in the system of these fatigue 
poisons. Nature provides organs for the elimina- 
tion of toxic materials. With some people these 
organs may be unable to do all the work that falls 
upon them. The case is aggravated if a person 
habitually takes toxic matter into his system in 
his food or drink. All flesh foods contain a great- 
er or less amount of ash, and a person who is a 
heavy meat eater is usually in a “tired” condition 
much of the time. 

Often one sees people in middle life who become 
fatigued easily. They cannot endure vigorous ac- 
tion of any sort. If they go out for a walk, say, 
they soon get winded, and they may not go a 
tenth of the distance that their friends can go 
without complaining of being “all in.” 


Individual Differences. 


A group of boys who try out for positions on 
athletic teams in high school or college usually 


differ markedly in their powers of endurance. One 
may lose his wind quickly, while another may keep 
going in good trim for a relatively long period. 
In the first case, the individual is deficient either 
in breathing capacity or in the activity of the 
eliminative organs, or he has superfluous flesh, or 
his system is so full of toxins that a slight exertion 
will overbalance the breathing and eliminative 
mechanisms, and he will soon slow down or stop 
altogether. But the individual who can hold out 
a long time without fatigue has trained his breath- 
ing and eliminative organs so they will quickly 
respond to heavy demands made on them. He has 
accomplished this probably by daily practice in 
which he has pushed a little farther every day, 
until he has reached his maximum. The organs 
can be trained in this way for endurance. On the 
other hand, if the organs have not been called 
upon regularly to do lively and prolonged tasks, 
but if they are called upon now to perform such 
tasks, they will not be equal to the occasion, and 
they will be likely to suffer from overstrain. 

Take a man who has not engaged in a foot race, 
say, for a year, and he has indulged his appetite 
generously, but he goes to a picnic and takes part 
in a race. He may be laid up for days as a result 
of it, simply because he called upon his muscles 
and vital organs to do work for which they were 
not prepared. If he had trained up gradually to 
the race he could probably have engaged in it time 
and again and would have been fresh and vigorous 
the next day. He would not have had a sore mus- 
cle or a sensitive heart. 

The law holds for the brain as fully as for other 
organs. A child can be trained to do hard and 
prolonged mental just as well as physical tasks 
without fatigue or overstrain. But if he be out of 
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school for six months, say, and then be plunged 
into mental tasks demanding long endurance, he 
will be likely to suffer some nervous disturbance. 
If he start gradually and go a little farther each 
day or each week he can bring the brain and nerv- 
ous system into such condition that they will sus- 
tain long, hard application without being injured 
or overcome by it. 
Training for Endurance. 

One of the purposes of education should be to 
lead the young to keep themselves fit, alike for 
physical and for mental tasks. A boy who lies 
around the house during vacations engaging 
neither in vigorous physical exercise nor mental 
occupation will become flabby in body and mind. 
When he is required to perform a physical or men- 
tal task of any importance, he will find that he is 
unfit, and exertion of any kind may incapacitate 
him for some time. Children need to have the 
notion implanted in their minds also that no one 
can keep fit who deliberately takes toxic matter 
into his system in the excessive use of meat or the 
use of tea or coffee in any quantity. Indulgence 
in candy always makes one unfit. Most serious of 
all in lessening endurance, in a young person, at 
any rate, is nicotine. Nature shows that tobacco 
is an enemy of the organism, for when the in- 
dividual first employs it he is usually made desper- 
ately sick. Nature tries to develop immunity to 
it if it be continually used, and while she succeeds 
better in some cases than in others, she probably 
never develops such resistance to nicotine in any 
individual case that it does not act as a handicap 
in endurance. 

The first requisite then in developing endurance 
is to keep the organism free from toxins of every 
kind. If we could preserve a toxin-free organism 
it could continue in action without fatigue as long 
as it could get food and oxygen to furnish energy. 
Most of us in modern life are never fatigued be- 
cause we cannot get enough of food and oxygen. 
Many of those who fatigue most readily have super- 
fluous flesh which could be used to develop energy 
if the eliminative organs could free the system 
rapidly enough from toxins so that the energy 
could be utilized. Young people should early be 
helped to think straight in regard to this matter. 


Overtrained. 


Training for endurance can, of course, be over- 
done. A young person could go so far in the de- 
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velopment of his lungs, heart and other organs 
that he would have to keep up very vigorous exer- 
rise throughout his life or his organs would de- 
generate. Athletes are frequently overtrained. A 
few years after they leave college they may suffer 
from fatty degeneration of the heart, or from dis- 
eases of the lungs or other vital organs. If the 
heart has been developed to endure very strenuous 
tasks, it must continue to be so used. or it will de- 
generate. If the lungs have been expanded to the 
full and after a time are only half used, the parts 
that are left idle are likely to become diseased. 
The same principle holds for all the organs. One’s 
training then should not go much, if any, beyond 
his needs in mature life. If the training is less 
than his needs require, he will be handicapped in 
the race of life. If the training is much in excess 
of what his needs require, he will be subject to 
degeneration of the overtrained but little used or- 
gans. Unfortunately, in many schools both ex- 
tremes are common. 


BAD DIETETIC HABITS. 


Recently much interest has been manifested in 
the daily program of high school and college stu- 
dents. A careful investigation of the matter has 
been made in a number of institutions. The pur- 
pose has been to find out how much time young 
people devote to study, how much to relaxation, 
how much to meals, under what conditions they 
take their food, and so on throughout the entire 
day’s program. 

The results of all investigations, so far as re- 
ported, indicate that the majority of pupils bolt 
their food. A large number of testimonies have 
been gained from pupils who say that they do not 
devote more than fifteen minutes to any meal. In 
a certain college the students live in individual 
houses; there are no dormitories. Some of them 
have to go considerable distances to their recita- 
tion halls and laboratories. Most of the students 
have their first classes each day at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. The majority of them have testified 
that they do not allow more than from five to ten 
minutes for breakfast. As a rule, they eat a dish 
of mush of some kind, sometimes an egg, usually 
fried, and also fried ham or bacon and griddle 
cakes. All food is washed down with coffee. Then 
they skeedaddle to their classes. Their instructors 
say that some of them might as well remain at 
home. They accomplish little or nothing in their 
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classes, probably because the digestive system is 
engaged in a. heroic struggle with the half-cooked 
or badly cooked food which has been shoveled in, 
and flooded past the masticating apparatus and 
digestive ferments, 

Then at noon the students are again in a hurry. 
They must get to their boarding places and back 
again for afternoon classes. ‘They are under nerv- 
ous excitement when they begin eating, and they 
continue under it until they are through. They 
overeat, considering the fact that they are in no 
fit condition to take care of food. The organism 
cannot properly digest or assimilate food under 
nervous strain and stress. The result is lessened 
vitality, and in the end the nervous and digestive 
systems protest and the student complains of 
“dyspepsia.” ‘To relieve his distress he is apt to 
take some digestive panacea which further over- 
taxes a heavily burdened system. 

Preaching, But Not Practicing. 

Isn’t it strange that educational institutions in 
many places study everything but the very things 
that affect human life most intimately? In some 
schools and colleges which the writer has visited the 
bill of fare furnished students violates all the ele- 
mentary principles of nutrition. These same in- 
stitutions claim to be transmitting valuable knowl- 
edge to their pupils; which is further evidence 
that in some places secondary and higher educa- 


tion is still completely up in the air. It is formal,- 


academic, unrelated to human needs. 

Parents who have their children in their own 
homes should be able to control this matter to some 
extent. A program should be worked out so that 
a pupil will have at least twenty minutes for his 
breakfast, and still be able to get to school in time 
for his first class without going there on a dead 
run. He should feel when he sits down to the 
breakfast table that he is not under terrific strain 
—that if he does not bolt his food he will get to 
school late and be penalized. It would be better 
for him to go off to school without any breakfast 
than to take it under conditions of great nervous 
excitement. At noon no food should be taken until 
nervous tension has been released. When pupils 
sit down to the table there should be a certain 
measure of calm which can be secured only when 
the nervous system is relaxed. 

Often pupils are famished when they reach 
home. At the same time they are in an excitable 
state. The best thing for them to do would be to 
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take a glass of warm milk or malted milk, or if 
milk is not enjoyed, then to eat an apple. These 
will satisfy for the moment, and will help the 
organism to let down so that when heavier food 
is taken the digestive system will be in condition 
to cope with it. 

The chief difficulty to be avoided in the case 
of pupils who are tense from the day’s work is 
over-eating, especially of foods like meat, beans, 
cheese. There would not be much danger of a 
pupil eating too much fruit or zwieback, or well- 
cooked vegetables. These foods are “filling” and 
so satisfying, and are more easily taken care of 
by an organism under stress and strain than are 
the concentrated albuminous foods. 

The Gorging Instinct. 

Of course, the best way to treat this problem is 
to arrange the program of a pupil so that he will 
not feel nervous strain when he is at the table. 
When a number of children eat together they are 
urged instinctively to hurry for fear they will not 
get enough to eat. If you will notice animals of 
any kind eating, wou will find each one gorging 
because it realizes that if it does not gorge it may 
get nothing. Something of the same sort of in- 
stinct comes out in young people, and to some 
extent even in older people, when many eat to- 
gether. This peculiar instinct is the cause of a 
good deal of mischief in boarding schools where 
four or five hundred pupils take their food in the 
same mess hall. They often make way with an 
enormous amount of food in ten or fifteen minutes 
when they should have spent half or three-quarters 
of an hour in the process. But their instinct says 
to them: “Gobble your food as hastily as you can, 
so that you will get enough. Everybody around 
you is on the lookout and may grab your food 
unless you get it inside you in a hurry.” ~ People 
who manage dining halls for large numbers of 
pupils ought to make the rule that no one can leave 
the table, say for a half hour after a meal has been 
begun. There should be talks which would make 
the pupils conscious of their impulsive tendencies, 
and seek to develop restraint and poise in them— 
that is to say, to make them mannerly at table. 


PEN OR TYPEWRITER IN THE EARLY YEARS. 

Mrs. Winifred S. Stoner, author of “Natural 
Education” and founder of the Natural Education 
schools, has aroused much interest in the substitu- 
tion of the typewriter for the writing pen in the 
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training of young children. Her daughter Wini- 
fred used the typewriter effectively when she was 
three years of age. In the Natural Education 
schools very young children master the typewriter 
with ease; they take to it more readily than they 
do to the writing pen, because they like the move- 
ments required in striking the keys. Mrs. Stoner 
maintains that the use of the typewriter is in- 
valuable in teaching spelling and written expres- 
sion. There can be no doubt that the exceptional 
literary ability of her daughter Winifred is due 
in some measure to her having learned early how 
to use the typewriter. 

Most children make hard work of writing with 
a pen; the technique is strange and even unnatural 
to them. Most adults do not appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of mastering penmanship, because they 
have forgotten their own struggles in acquiring 
it. The majority of educated adults write auto- 
matically for the most part. ‘They are unconscious 
of the rules, regulations, and restrictions which 
must be observed in making letters accurately and 
esthetically. ven if they are accomplished pen- 
men, they are not as careful in their hand-writing 
as they were required to be when they were pupils 
in the elementary school. Most teachers insist 
that their children shall write with copy-book 
precision and finish, which means that a learner 
must give concentrated attention to all of his 
movements. Even so it is exceedingly difficult 
and often impossible for a child up to the teens 
to control his hand movements so that he can make 
his letters of exactly the proper heights, spacings, 
and slant. This is one reason why he dislikes so 
much to write a letter or composition or an essay 
or anything else. 

The Technique of Penmanship. 

Teachers will not as a rule allow pupils to enjoy 
the swing, the freedom and the individuality in 
handwriting which are regarded as desirable quali- 
ties in the writing of adults. A study of the pen- 
manship of a large number of grown people shows 
that they usually follow the lines of least resistance 
‘in writing. They round all corners, cut off angles, 
and abbreviate complex movements. That is, under 
the stress of expressing themselves, they economize 
as much as possible in the mechanics of writing. 
Most of us think faster than we can write, and 
we tend always to shorten the process of writing. 
Writing is a much slower and clumsier means of 
expression than speech, but we often eeonomize 
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even in the use of words, as when we cut off ng’s, 
and clip words in other ways. The abbreviating 
process, with elimination of unnecessary technical 
detail, is especially marked in handwriting. 


The Technique of Typewriting. 


But the technique involved in typewriting is 
much simpler than in handwriting, and it is not at 
all burdensome to the child. The movements re- 
quired to operate the keys are such like those he is 
making all the time in his finger, hand and arm 
activities in everyday life. It is true there are 
rules and restrictions which must be heeded in 
typewriting, but they are more easily observed 
than in the case of pen writing. Typewriting can 
be made automatic more readily than pen writ- 
ing. Adults have testified that’ while they have 
not been able to make the use of the pen entirely 
automatic, even after many years of drill, still they 
have attained this facility with the typewriter after 
a comparatively short period of training. Take 
a thousand children, and it is probable that ninety- 
five per cent of them would learn to write with the 
typewriter more easily and rapidly than with the 
pen. 


Print Forms Most Natural. 


There is an added advantage in the use of the 
typewriter. If those who are reading these lines 
will close their eyes and visualize words, they will 
find that their mental pictures are mostly in print 
forms, and not in pen forms. That is, we see 
printed letters probably a hundred times as fre- 
quently as we see the written forms, and we tend 
to think of words in terms of print rather than of 
writing. We can then more readily determine 
whether a word written on the typewriter is spelled 
correctly than when it is written with the pen. 
Further, in cases of doubt in spelling we can more 
easily recall printed than written letters in their 
proper order, so that writing with the typewriter 
is of assistance to the child in learning to spell. 
They can also correct errors more easily in type- 
writing than in pen writing. 

There are other minor advantages in the use 
of the typewriter. The child can arrange his writ- 
ten work more attractively on a-page when he uses 
the typewriter than when he uses a pen. Type- 
writing is more readily perceived than penwrit- 
ing, and so is easier on the eyes. Again, in the 
use of the pen a young child always “bears on.” 
He is apt to develop wasteful tensions in the 
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fingers which control the pen. Often a pupil is 
fatigued when he uses a pen for ten minutes, es- 
pecially if the pen has a fine point, and if the 
holder is made of metal. All these difficulties are 
largely avoided in the use of the typewriter. Or- 
dinarily a better position is maintained in writing 
with the typewriter than with the pen. Nine out 
of ten children feel the strain of pen writing; they 
bend over their tasks, and in fact put their whole 
nervous and muscular system into them. This is 
the chief reason why pen writing is exhausting 
for many children, and for many adults also. 

It does not seem practicable yet to furnish type- 
writers for all children in publie schools. But 
parents who can afford it ought to provide type- 
writers in their own homes. Children who do 
school work at home should so far as feasible pre- 
pare it on the typewriter. This does not mean that 
the pen should not be used; it is necessary, of 
course, to teach children to write with the pen, 
because they will have need to use it when the 
typewriter is not at hand. But it would be better 
to put the emphasis upon typewriting rather than 
upon pen writing, in the early years particularly. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT WISCONSIN THAT MAY 
BE WORTH KNOWING. 


Wisconsin was the first state to hold Farmers’ 
institutes; has the oldest horticultural society ; 
greatest number of stock breeders’ associations ; 
leads as a potato growing state; grows about 
50,000,000 pounds of tobacco every year; ranks 
third in the production of cabbages; has five 
beet sugar factories; has third lowest rate of 
mortality as compared with other states; 
markets more pedigreed seed than any other 
state; there is more corn per acre than any 
other Mississippi valley state; the pea packing 
industry represents 40% of the entire country ; 
farmers own 60% of the automobiles; has the 
largest tannery in the United States; the larg- 
est creamery in the world; is said to have more 
good hotels in the small cities than any other 
state; has the largest zinc and oxide plant; has 
the largest ore dock; largest grain elevator in 
the world; furnishes at least half the cheese 
manufactured in the United States; has more 
dairy cattle than any other state; has more silos; 
more Brown Swiss dairy cows; leads in pure 
bred Guernsey cattle; produces enough cran- 
berries to make 4,000,000 good sized cranberry 
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pies; brings about 70,000 acres of new land 
under the plow every year; manufactures about 
$60,000,000 in value of lumber each year, most- 
ly hardwood now, and still has about 9,000,000 
acres of farming lands waiting clearing; has 
one four-year course high school for every day 
in the year; about 650 state graded schools; 
6,643 one room schools; 28 country training 


schools for teachers; 15,553 teachers; 801,000 


persons of school age; seven county schools of 
agriculture and domestic science, etc., ete., ete. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK OF WISCON- 
SIN? Take off your hats- 


PENSIONS FOR WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 
A. D.'S. GILLerte, 
Superior Normal School. 
A. The Question. 

Many arguments are offered in favor of a pen- 
sion system for the normal school teachers of Wis- 
consin. Some of them are important. Others are 
trivial. But there is just one acid test to apply 
and it will determine the answer of the legislature 
to the request for legislation on the subject. The 
test is this: “Will such pensions increase the ef- 
ficiency of the state’s educational system ?” 

If this question is answered in the affirmative 
the legislature will grant the desired legislation. 
If it is answered in the negative other arguments 
will be of no avail. The needed legislation will 
be denied. 

I shall therefore confine myself to an attempt 
to answer this one question and shall not occupy 
the time of busy people with argument upon non- 
essential or minor points. 

This main question naturally subdivides itself 
into three sub-questions : 7 

(1) Will the pension eliminate inefficient 
teachers whose days of usefulness are past? 

(2) Will it increase the efficiency of those 
teachers who continue in the service ? 

(3) Will it induce more efficient teachers to 
enter the system in the future? 

B. The Answer. 
(1) The Elimination of the Inefficient. 

Observation of inspectors and supervising offi- 
cials as well as of special students of the question 
reveals the fact that in all large educational in- 
stitutions or systems (except such as have been 
recently established) there are present and upon 
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the payroll a considerable number of aged teachers 
whose days of usefulness are manifestly at an end. 
Suggestion to the authorities that these be dis- 
missed from the service meets with almost in- 
variable refusal. The argument is advanced that 
the people in question have not succeeded in ac- 
cumulating sufficient surplus for their mainte- 
nance during their declining years. It is not nec- 


essary to decide whether such a surplus could have 


been accumulated. ‘The fact that it has not been 
accumulated is there and stares us in the face. 
Nor do we need to enter upon a discussion of 
whether the authorities are derelict in their duty 
when they refuse to dismiss these teachers. ‘The 
fact is: ‘They do not do so. 

The efficiency of the service is lessened and a 
problem is presented which requires solution. The 
solution, of course, is a moderate pension upon 
which these people can live in some degree of 
comfort and decency. Nor will such pension in 
reality add to the financial burdens of the tax- 
payer. On the contrary, it should actually lessen 
them; for at the present time these people are 
maintained upon what practically amounts to a 
pension running all the way from half pay in a 
few cases up to full pay in many others. And 
the entire burden falls upon the taxpayer. In 
other words, the taxpayer is already bearing the 
burden of a concealed pension without knowing it. 
Under the plan we propose the pension will 
amount to only one-third of the salary and one-half 
of its burden will be borne by the teachers them- 
selves. ‘I'o say that the automatic elimination of 
the aged will increase the efficiency of the normal 
schools requires no argument. Indeed. the argu- 
ment has already been conceded by the legislature 
which has provided a similar system for the public 
school teachers of the state. And since the nor- 
mal schools are directly responsivle for the train- 
ing of the public school teachers, the bearing of 
normal school efficiency upon the efficiency of the 
entire educational system of the state is at once 
apparent. 

(2) Increased Efficiency of Those Who Continue in 
the Service. 

Provision for old age is one of the major re- 
quirements of life. At the present time the aver- 
age teacher devotes considerable time to worry 
concerning this vital requirement. Yet for one 
reason or another, he fails to make adequate pro- 
vision for this inevitable requirement. This worry 
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In the 
first place, it may occupy a considerable portion of 
his time, which might better be devoted to recrea- 
tion or to professional improvement. In the sec- 
ond place, it may decrease his bouyancy and en- 
thusiasm and may have an unfortunate effect upon 
his general attitude toward his work. A pension 
will free him from this worry, will make possible 
greater enthusiasm, a more optimistic attitude and 
more concentration upon his professional work. 
The teacher who determines independently to 
make adequate provision for old age finds: first, 
a line of investments—such as savings bank de- 
posits and endowment insurance policies—which 
require but a minimum of his time and thought. 
Sut these yield inadequate returns. Second, he 
finds the legitimate investment field—such as the 


may lessen his efficiency in two ways. 


purchase of mortgages or participation in going 
enterprises. But in this field he finds that suecess 
requires a considerable portion of his time and 
thought. Thus his mind is distracted from his 
professional work and his teaching efficiency is 
proportionately lessened. In the third place, there 
is the speculative field which unfortunately is filled 
with pitfalls for the unwary and the inexperienced. 
The speculative field is assuredly safe for no one 
unless it be the expert financier. ‘Too often the 
teacher, in his perplexity, enters this field, but al- 
most invariably to his sorrow. Thus he depletes 
the inadequate reserve he might otherwise aceumu- 
late. Thus he is subjected to still further worry 
and his efficiency as a teacher is still further re- 
duced. 

The only alternative is the pension. This is 
better than the savings bank and the endowment 
policy because it will yield more adequate income 
for his old age. It is better for the teacher than 
the field of legitimate business enterprise because 
it does not distract his thought from his work. It 
is better than the speculative field because of its 
certainty. 

The teacher who is assured of an adequate pen- 
sion will consequently be more efficient than the 
He will have a greater feeling of 
confidence and self-respect. Such a feeling makes 
for good teaching. He will have more bouyancy 
and enthusiasm. He will be subjected to less 
worry. His mind will be more thoroughly con- 
centrated upon his work. He will feel at liberty 
to make greater expenditures in preparation for 
his work. He will travel more extensively; and 


one who is not. 
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in every way will become a better teacher. (“There 
can be little doubt that a pension system brings 
to the teacher a contentment and sense of security 
which make for good work and for fruitful schol- 
arship.”—Carnegie Bulletin, No. 9). The benefit 
of this will be reaped by the state. 

(3) More Efficient Teachers Will Enter the System. 

The young person who is preparing for the 
teaching profession realizes that his usefulness 
may cease or at all events be materially impaired 
after he has passed his sixtieth year. If he is to 
avoid becoming an object of charity he feels that 
he should have accumulated a competence before 
that time. His salary will at best be a modest one. 
The average salary paid in the normal schools of 
Wisconsin is $1,463.00. The competence, if it is 
to be accumulated at all, must be the result of 
modest annual saving extending over a consider- 
able period of years. He therefore feels the ne- 
cessity of entering upon productive service as soon 
as possible. This involves the temptation to enter 
upon his life work inadequately prepared. This 
temptation the pension will tend to remove. As 
a consequence future teachers are likely to be bet- 
ter prepared for their work than those of the past 
have been. 

But in recruiting the ranks of its teaching staff 
the board of normal school regents of Wisconsin 
is subjected to competition of two kinds. In the 
first place, there is the competition of other pro- 
fessions and of business and industrial enterprise. 
“There are no great financial prizes in teaching 
as there are in medicine, in engineering and in 
law,” or as there are in business. It is feared 
that this situation lures into other fields some 
young people who ought to enter the profession of 
teaching and who would increase the efficiency of 
our schools. Provision for an adequate pension 
should lessen the temptation of other fields to 
some extent and should, to some extent, improve 
the average quality of those entering the teaching 
profession. 

In the second place, the Wisconsin regents are 
subjected to the competition of other educational 
systems and institutions. Many of these have now 
provided adequate pensions for superannuated or 
disabled teachers. The question then arises: Can 
the Wisconsin board, in the years to come, com- 
pete successfully with these institutions for the 
best teachers if it does not provide a similar sys- 
tem? As a partial answer to this question it may 
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be said that in some instances, at least, successful 
teachers have already left the Wisconsin normals 
to go to institutions providing pensions. But this 
statement is unnecessary to an accurate answering 
of the question. Common sense tells us that, other 
things being equal, the strong teacher will go to 
the institution providing a pension. 


Conclusion. 


Thus the three subdivisions of the subject have 
been considered and the essential question has 
been answered. Provision for an adequate pension 
will increase the efficiency of the normal schools 
directly and thus indirectly will increase the ef- 
ficiency of the entire educational system of the 


state. 
ES * « * 


The foregoing argument omits entirely the “rea: 
son not so easy to express, but none the less power- 
ful, that imposes upon every corporation employ- 
ing men the obligation to bear at least a part of 
some such system of relief. That obligation arises 
out of the modern social philosophy which holds 
that the employer is in part responsible for the 
happiness and security of his employes.”—Car- 
negie Bulletin, No. 9. 

It does not dwell upon the fact that all Euro- 
pean countries of importance have provided teach- 
ers’ pensions; that the Carnegie Foundation has 
provided liberal pensions for the teachers of sev- 
enty-three colleges in the United States and the 
British-American Dominions; that New York City 
has pensioned its teachers since 1894; that pen- 
sions for public school teachers have been provided 
in twenty-nine of the most progressive states in 
the union; that all the leading religious denomina- 
tions are providing pensions for superannuated 
ministers, and that many or most of the leading 
transportation and industrial corporations are pro- 
viding pensions for superannuated or disabled em- 
ployes. 


SEWING RECORD OARDS. 

In response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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COMMON GROUND FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
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Frank L. GLYNN, 
Secretary State Board of Industrial Education. 


HERE perhaps is no more debatable ques- 
tion in the state or the country than the 


topic of industrial education. There seems to be a 
needless amount of diversity of opinion, and all 
about the simple question of providing an edu- 
cational opportunity for the working boy and girl. 

We have “schoolmen,” “non-schoolmen,” “la- 
bor,” “capital,” why can’t we have just plain, or- 
dinary, everyday men—men who are interested 
alike in giving the opportunity of training for pro- 
motion and advancement to those who have found 
it necessary, for one reason or another, to step 
aside in the ordinary run of things, and go to 
work. The question has become rather perplexing. 

Why is it necessary to designate the school- 
master as a particular kind of man? Has he not 
made his contribution so far as his contact, 
academic interests and background have per- 
mitted? Has he not organized a splendid system 
of public school instruction that now is being 
found inadequate rather than inane? 

Industrial education is a matter of “supple- 
menting” rather than “supplanting” already exist- 
ing and established educational activities. It deals 
primarily with the instruction of people engaged 
in industry and commercial activities, or preparing 
for them. 

Up to recently Wisconsin, as other states, only 
had a “one-way route” from the kindergarten to 
the college. The continuation school movement 
has been the opening up of a new trial practically 
through virgin forest. Is it any wonder that there 
be many obstacles to overcome and difficulties to 
adjust ? 

The work has been in operation in this state for 
the past five years way ahead of many other states, 
and a tremendous accomplishment has been made 
in the initial establishment of it. 

When one stops to fully realize the fact that 
there were, during the past year, nearly forty 
thousand people provided for in an education sys- 
tem of a newness unequalled, is there any reason 
to feel that the very best possible endeavors that 
have been put forth could be otherwise than open 
to criticism? Our established public schools have 
been in existence for many years and still they are 
not entirely satisfactory. Would it not be a mil- 


lenium, indeed, if it were possible for the various 
agencies to have organized and fully developed a 
state-wide scheme in the past five years providing 
for forty thousand unclassified individuals from 
many distinct occupations and covering a territory 
of 56,000 square miles ? 

The average person, in discussing the pros and 
cons, does not stop to realize the enormity or vast- 
ness of the purpose of this work, not to mention 
the extent of the accomplishment already made, 
nor the extent of its possibilities. 

As we go on more and more criticism will ac- 
cumulate, and let us hope that the time will never 
arrive when the continuation schools in the state 
will be “perfected,” because that always has marked 
and always will mark the beginning of the retro- 
gression. 


“Dual’’ System a Misnomer. 


We have heard much, especially in New Eng- 
land, of the “dual” system in Wisconsin. I am 
exceedingly sorry to ever have had the word “dual” 
applied to this system, as it is, in my judgment, 
after studying the field very thoroughly during 
the past year, a misnomer. 

Why not call the administration a “represent- 
ative” system? It merely means that labor, capi- 
tal and education join hands, the one supporting, 
assisting and suggesting for the other, so that 
there will be developed a central avenue down 
which the boy and girl go rejoicing in the outlook 
on the boulevards so well paved before them. 

The great thing is that the representative idea 
of administration provides a community of inter- 
est between labor and capital, and if it were for 
no other reason than this, does not this single 
one justify it? 

The only question that IT would raise is that 
labor has not been brought into administrative con- 
tact with education sufficiently enough. There 
should be representation of labor on all kinds of 
educational administrative bodies, because who of 
the employed desires to have an outsider fashion 
and mould his social, economic and educational 
functions without his participating in the making ? 
Ts not the representative idea a democratizing one, 
and actually the basis of our country’s develop- 
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ment and administration itself? The statement, 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny,” was 
heard around the world. It inspired the Ameri- 
can people, it gave rise to patriotism, it added in- 
spiration to accomplishment. Why then should 
we have “Education without representation ?” 
Why should we have a law school without lawyers, 
a medical school without doctors, an agricultural 
school without the aid of the farmer in the ad- 
ministration, and why should we develop an en- 
tirely new system of education, that spells ex- 
tended educational opportunity rather than elim- 
ination, without bringing in the fundamental 
ideals and spirit of any democratic movement ? 
Labor, in order to make the continuation school 
work successful, must havé confidence. Labor has 
been “done for,” “done by,” and “done” too many 
times, from the days of the ancients down to the 


present, through the exploitation of trade edtea-~ 


tion for private gains, not to be suspicious of any 
present activity that is on a welfare basis. But if 
labor is invited to place a hand at the wheel and 
assist in the administrative guidance of this work, 
the educational movement can ask for no more ar- 
dent, sincere or helpful ally. 

Whom Shall the Continuation Schools Help? 

The employer, on the other hand, has been criti- 
cizing the schools for their lack of accomplish- 
ment from his point of view, while the develop- 
ment of the continuation school will fill the vo- 
cational needs of applied education that he has 
been seeking. This organization gives him an op- 
portunity to help in its administration. 

Then comes the question of what the continua- 
tion schools should do. In the first place, they 
are established for the working boy, girl and adult. 
Why, then, should the instruction not be related 
to the vocational interests of the people who are 
to benefit by it? At one time it was considered 
that a man could train for any profession by tak- 
ing a liberal arts course. Gradually, however, con- 
ditions were changed until this course was modified 
so that a doctor received different professional 


training than the teacher or the engineer, and why 
not? 

In the continuation schools of the country at 
present there is a feeling that any instruction is 
beneficial to the individual partaking of same on 


the ground that it is generally educational. Why 
not go a step further and say educational for what? 
We must consider three things, the socializing 
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value, the citizenship and the vocation. Why not 
add “self-supporting” to the already accepted “self- 
respecting” and “intelligent” citizen. Again, at 
one time, it was thought proper for all people to 
wear practically the same style of clothing made 
in stock sizes. Gradually clothing began to be 
made more to fit the wearer, until today we have 
a very high development even to the point of 
fitting the style to the individuality. 

You may ask what is development in continua- 
tion school work. Did it not require a great deal 
of experience, activity and endeavor to adapt the 
above mentioned professional training to present 
day conditions, and will it not be many years be- 
fore the same condition prevails.in relation to in- 
dustrial education ? 

We all know how difficult it is to interest the 
working boy in 3/13 of 69 as an abstract operation 
in arithmetic. But how easy it is to adapt the 
same principles of arithmetic to the transmission 
of power, getting the boy’s interest through pulleys, 
belts, motors and machines, so that he sees the 
necessity of the academic operation. 

We say that a boy who is going to high school, 
or any school, and learns to “convert” a sentence 
written in French into a sentence written in Eng- 
lish, has been educated to such and such a degree. 
In other words, he has acquired a certain “con- 
vertive” ability. 

You give a boy a pencil, a rule and paper, he 
designs an appliance for a gas motor, he fashions 
the model out of wood, moulds it into metal. Then 
by the use of various mechanical appliances he con- 
verts a rough metal object into something of 
utility, in a concrete rather than an abstract way. 
Has not that boy acquired a “convertive” ability 
in the same sense that the boy who is interested in 
abstractions, such as the language illustrations 
Where is the difference or distinction 
in mental growth? Each has learned to produce 
in his particular ability to express. The concrete 
minded boy would have been a failure, and the ab- 
stract minded boy could never have made a gas 
motor appliance. Yet what a great part the gas 
motor is at present playing in the development of 
our social life, our traffic, the growth and exten- 
sion of our industries and agricultural pursuits. 


used above ? 


How Shall the Training be Given? 
The next point is, how shall the continuation 
school student receive his or her training? There 
has been a tendency in some places to duplicate 
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much equipment, teaching activity, and building 
facilities on the ground that we were developing 
a “separate” system. It is true that we are de- 
veloping a separate and distinct opportunity from 
that of passing onward and upward only through 
the established academic channels. We are pro- 
viding a system of progress and advancement “up 
through the ranks” for the one industrially in- 
clined. We are opening the door of industry so 
that hand in hand with school the youth ascends. 
Heretofore, the educational door has been closed 
and locked against him. There was only one route 
for his advancement, but not having wings, he 
could not fly, therefore, he should learn to. 

This separate opportunity by no means, how- 
ever, indicates that the school system should have 
a separate chisel for a high school boy, grammar 
school boy, or any other boy. The more common 
the use for the chisel, other tool, bench, machine 
or appliance, light, air or heat can be made, then 
more economical it is for the city and state, pro- 
viding these facilities lend themselves to the in- 
struction which is properly suited to the training. 

Where this instruction is being given is a mat- 
ter of detail and development. It hardly seems 
that we are in a state yet to discuss where the boy 
receives his instruction so long as he gets an edu- 
cation, and one that is administered by public 
school] authorities. One school system might find 
an available room in a grammar school building, 
in a high school building, in an unused store, a 
third floor rent, or possibly in the place where the 
individuals are employed. No matter where the 
walls are situated, the school is a public institu- 
tion and open to attendance by any person in the 
community without the hurdle of entrance require- 
ments. 

The greatest value of the part time system, 
meaning part time school and part time in em- 
ployment, is that the burden is placed upon in- 
dustry the same as workmen’s compensation, safety, 
sanitation and other similar activities. Even in 
our apprenticeship the price in the movement con- 
sists in the fact that the boy receives his trade in- 
struction in his employment. We take pride in 
placing the training of a young boy in the hands 
of a trained artisan. Why, then, on the same 


basis should there be any question about the lo- 
cation of the walls of a schoolroom when it is our 
schoolroom, our course of study, our teacher ? 

Tn one city a school has been placed in a tannery. 
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Imagine the impossibility of placing the tannery 
in a school. The result is that the educational 
contact is vitalizing, dignifying and ennobling to 
the industry by introducing the human element 
and educational contact. Is this not a socializing 
influence well worthy of commendation ? 


Another point of view on this is that cities are 
not all prepared with central buildings or suitable 
facilities for carrying on to the full extent, the 
instruction possible. Is it not better to bring the 
instruction to the paper mill, awaiting the other 
facilities later, rather than have those employed 
and wishing to pursue the vocation go to a central 
school, far distant from their work, and learn 
wood working? 

The wood working industry, by the way, is one 
of the most poorly paid occupations in the state. 
Should we not train our youth out of that and 
into other and more remunerative occupations? 
Because carriage making or harness making is on 
the decline, or has a poor opportunity for em- 
ployment or advancement, is no reason why it 
should be introduced in a school which is develop- 
ing vocational training. Let us stop and ask 
where we got our wood working in the schools 
and the answer comes in many cases, “it is an in- 
heritance and a part of tradition.” This is proven 
by the fact that the great majority of manual train- 
ing schools in the country have identically the 
same types of instruction, often even the same 
course of study. 

While visiting schools in Europe, I was amazed 
ty learn that the students there learned so little 

hout America. They learned their country first, 
and then surrounding countries, because this was 
more likely to come within their experience. Each 
country differentiated according to its own condi- 
tions, institutions and history. Suppose that all 
taught the same thing in the same way! And is 
this not equally applicable to the development of 
industrial education in our schools, and should 
not the instruction bear the same relation to the 
community and from the community to the state? 


Democratizing Educational Opportunity. 

But in all this we should not lose sight of the 
big question of democratizing educational oppor- 
tunity. We must remember that the working boy, 
girl and adult are helping to support and maintain 
the established systems of academic education, but 
are unable to participate. Then why should the 
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system as a whole not be adapted to their needs, 
interests, opportunities ? 

Why can this equal opportunity for education 
not be organized so that the boy who gets his work- 

_ ing certificate shall not be sacrificed in the general 
scheme of educational advancement, and cast off 
from the school system entirely? Is it not our 
duty to see that he, a minor, receives not only four 
hours a week instruction as now, but many times 
that number of hours in the end? The condition 
in many states ig that if he works he cannot go 
to school at all. 

Our continuation schools should be extended to 
take in all the crafts of all the people, to provide 
education and advancement for and in any occu- 
pation, to be open any time, and if the state is to 
maintain its accomplishment the time of attend- 
ance should be increased to eight hours a week 
and the period of schooling from 14 to 18 years 
of age. ) 

In connection with the apprenticeship, why 
should a boy be limited in his educational oppor- 
tunity, why should the law say that he should not 
receive schooling after 18 years of age? Does this 
not immediately put the preference on employing 
him after 18 years of age so that schooling will 
not interfere with his employment? ‘The time has 
come when the apprentice should be given the same 
consideration as the high school boy and the en- 
trance to a trade be as dignifying and ennobling 
as the entrance to the college. 

If the aprentice contracts his service for a four 
year period he should receive a four year instruc- 
tion, and not enlarge the blind-alley gap from 16 
to 18 years of age, thereby leaving a loop-hole dur- 
ing such a period for an opportunity of exploita- 
tion of future citizenship by training for specializa- 
tion, 

Specialization in industry has been developed for 
the past several centuries. Wisconsin is standing 
out supreme in her effort to regulate it and con- 
serve her citizenship. The regulation of it, how- 
ever, can only come by saving the young people 
from the future scrap-heap as burdens upon the 
state—by making of them full rounded out citi- 
zens with an education equal to that which is given 
to the more favored and fortunate boy and girl 
through our established system of schools. 

Let us extend the present academic opportunity 
for education in the nation so that the general 
scheme of schooling will be comprehensive enough 
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to meet the diverse needs and conditions of all the 
people, equalize the opportunity and open the door 
to the working boy and girl in equally as good a 
manner as has been developed for professional 
service. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN MILWAUKEE. 

Supt. Potter has finally put a ban upon the final 
examination questions which have, for many years 
past, been issued from the superintendent’s office 
at the close of each semester. Principals are go- 
ing to be permitted to determine promotions ac- 
cording to their own best judgment, without inter- 
ference from the main office. 

One of the candidates for membership on the 
school board is Mr. Wallace Reiss, a teacher in the 
South Side high school. This honor was never be- 
fore sought by an employee of the board. 

The principals of the Milwaukee schools are to 
have a course of lectures from the state university 
during the spring which will deal with pending 
educational problems. 

A bill introduced into the legislature to make 
school directors ineligible to re-election is not 
meeting: with general favor in the city. 

At the close of the last semester 1,346 children 
were promoted from the eighth grade to the high 
school and of this number 724 have entered the 
high schools. 

The new fresh air school in Lapham Park will 
be completed about March first and will accommo- 
date some fifty children. 

The suggestion of Supt. Potter that the sexes 
be segregated in the high schools has started no 
end of discussion in Milwaukee social circles. 
While there are a few schools in the west which 
have adopted this plan, most of the eastern schools 
have separate institutions for the boys and the 
girls. 

School circles seem to be agitated somewhat over 
a grammar text-book used in the upper grades 
which costs 60 cents, and the proposition of elim- 
inating it for economy’s sake has been passed up 
to Supt.. Potter for final decision. 


WISCONSIN IN STORY AND SONG. 

Have you seen this new book which brings to- 
gether in one volume the literary geniuses of Wis- 
consin? Are you using it in your literary classes? 
Do you know of a better supplementary text for 
your seventh and eighth grades? Send for a copy 
for your library—$.75 and six cents for postage in 
Wisconsin, The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
Wis. 
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The department has in preparation a new edi- 
tion of the common school manual which will in- 
clude the correction of some errors that crept into 
the last one. 


A. A. Thomson, state rural school inspector, rep- 
resented the department at the western division 9f 
the national conference on rural education which 
met at Lincoln, Nebraska, the middle of the 
month. 

The department is represented at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at Kansas 
City by State Supt. Cary, Inspector H. L. Terry, 
Miss Anna Reynolds, and Warren E. Hicks. 


Librarian Rice reports great activity in the read- 
ing circle work throughout the state. Many new 
districts and counties as well as cities have started 
this year. A noticeable incident in connection with 
this work is at Whitewater, where the circulation 
in the children’s department of the public library 
has more than doubled since the reading circle 
work was started. Those wishing to order seals 
for the diplomas are requested to write to the pub- 
lishers for the proper blanks, as there seems to be 
some confusion in deciding just what numbers 
should be selected. 


COURT UPHOLDS DISMISSAL OF 
SCHOOL. 


BOY FROM 


After being out less than three hours, a jury 
in circuit court of Waukesha county found for the 
defendant in the case of Gustav Buge, Jr., vs. 
August Vogel, on Friday. Last May the de- 
fendant, an officer of school district No. 2 of the 
town of New Berlin, was charged with having ex- 
pelled Buge, Jr., for alleged misconduct. The 


plaintiff charged that Vogel had no authority to 
expel the boy, and that the latter was obliged to 
suffer mental anguish pending a case in municipal 
court which was an outgrowth of the expulsion. 
He asked $5,000 damages. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS ARE PROSPEROUS. 


The continuation schools of the state are ex- 
panding, according to the statement of Warren E. 
Hicks. He says the schools are maintaining a 
higher standard than ever before and a number of 
cities are getting ready to start schools next year. 
These cities are Waukesha, Watertown, Baraboo, 
Portage, Ashland, Antigo, Oconto and Merrill. 

The report-shows that the disbursements of the 
local industrial boards in twenty-nine cities for the 
official year closing June 30, 1916, was $457,- 
868.53. The cities maintaining these schools are: 
Menasha, Neenah, Grand Rapids, West Allis, Be- 
loit, Fond du Lac, Appleton, Stevens Point, Two 
Rivers, Marshfield, Green Bay, Kenosha, Janes- 
ville, Manitowoc, Wausau, Eau Claire, Madison, 
Beaver Dam, Chippewa Falls, Cudahy, Sheboygan, 
Superior, Milwaukee, Racine, Menomonie, Osh- 
kosh, South Milwaukee, Marinette and La Crosse. 


TEACHER WINS SUIT FOR SALARY. 


A jury trying a case brought by Miss Catherine 
Van Dyke against School District No. 1, town of 
Freedom, Outagamie county, recently, brought in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, who is entitled to re- 
cover the sum of $293.94 and costs from the de- 
fendant. The damage is equal to the difference 
between what Miss Van Dyke lost when she was 
evicted from her schoolhouse and what she other- 
wise earned. The young lady brought suit against 
the district because she was not allowed to com- 
plete her contract to teach school. She says that 
she was employed in June, 1915, to teach the 
school for a period of nine months at $70 a month 
but after teaching a week she was evicted and Miss 
Anne Garvey took her place. The district con- 
tended that a contract had been made with Miss 
Garvey prior to the Van Dyke contract and there- 
fore she should be the teacher. The jury held, 
however, that the contract with Miss Van Dyke 
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was legal and also that she did not know of any 
prior contract with Miss Garvey when she made 
her agreement with the school board. It was the 
verdict of the jury that a call was made for a spe- 
cial meeting at the home of John Hooyman on 
March 10, 1915, but the meeting was never held 
and that no contract had been made with Miss 
Garvey. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Not much headway has as yet been made in the 
matter of enacting new laws affecting schools. The 
bill (No. 31S) providing for an increase in the 
salaries of county superintendents seems to be 
progressing and may become a law before this item 
reaches the eyes of our readers. 

The educational laws thus far introduced are as 
follows: 


In Assembly: 

8A—Admission of students to normal schools; 
high school education required. 

12A—Repealing school board conventions. 

15A—Qualifications for teachers’ certificates 
after September 1, 1919. 

68A—Tuition of non-resident pupils attending 
state graded schools of the first class. 

?1A—Authorizing boards of education and dis- 
trict boards to provide lunches for school children. 

107A—Relating to communicable diseases. , 

108A—Relating to property exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

111A—Relating to the distribution of blue 
books. 

125A—Relating to employment of children. 

126A—Relating to compulsory school attendance 
and providing a penalty. 

132A—Relating to the education of working 
people and providing a penalty. 

148A—Relating to the apportionment of the 
school fund. 

In Senate: 

2S—Education ; appropriations. 

26S—Powers and duties of state superintendent 
of public instruction and the state board of con- 
trol. 

31S—Qualifications and eligibility of candidates 
for office of county superintendent of schools, the 
powers and duties of committee on common 
schools, and the powers and duties of county board 
of supervisors, and the salary to be paid county 
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superintendents and making an appropriation 
therefor. 

37S—Relating to board of veterinary examiners. 

55S—Relating to public health nursing. 

57S—Relating to aid for dependent children. 

?77S—Relating to school sanitation. 

%78S—To reimbuse District No. 3, Town of 
Suamico, Brown county, for money withheld under 
the provisions of section 517, for year ending June 
30, 1914, and making an appropriation therefor. 

86S—Relating to special state aid for state 
graded schools. 

95S—Relating to annexation of territory to 
cities of first and second class; (subsection 3 re- 
lating to school districts). 

107S—Relating to powers and duties of in- 
spectors in the department of public instruction in 
inspecting and condemning public school buildings. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 10S—Removing 
the limitation on the length of term of the county 
superintendent of schools. 


Educational Committees. 


Senate—M. W. Perry, Algoma, chairman; W. 
W. Albers, Wausau; A. R. Potts, Waupaca; George 
Staudenmayer, Portage; Byron Barwig, Mayville; 
Antone Kuckuk, Shawano; Dr. A. J. Pullen, 
North Fond du Lace. 

Assembly—S. A. Schindler, New Glarus, chair- 
man; M. L. Hineman, Tomah; C. H. Carter, 
Readstown ; Benjamin Webster, Platteville; D. J. 
Vincent, Wilmot; I. J. Kvam, Rice Lake; J. C. 
Hanson, Deerfield; Wm. H. O’Brien, Kewaunee; 
H. W. Wieckert, Appleton. 

State Teachers’ Association—Supt. John Calla- 
han, Menasha, chairman; State Supt. C. P. Cary, 
Madison; Supt. Milton G. Potter, Milwaukee; 
Supt. F. O. Holt, Edgerton; Mr. C. E. Patzer, 
Milwaukee. 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. .It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct -of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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SCHOOL LAW PROBLEMS 


All questions involving school law are submitted to and answered by 
Chas. L. Harper, Legal Advisor to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. We ask our readers to make use of this department 








Extending the City Limits. 

Does the extension of the corporate limits of a 
city or of a village, whereby more territory is taken 
into the village or the corporate limits extend 
through a district lying contiguous to a city but not 
at the time a joint district, affect the organization 
of a district? 


It does not. In the case of the extension of the 
corporate limits of the city, the district under the 
present statutes becomes joint and even though 
the land lying inside the city is considered a part 
of the city. Such land is not taxable for city 
school purposes. The district government is not 
changed, but thereafter it is known as a joint dis- 
trict. we 

The Better High School Organization Plan. 


If we desire to organize a town free high school 
or a union free high school district, which plan of 
organization is preferable? 


The union free high school law is much more 
democratic, much more elastic, and much more 
satisfactorily operated than is the town free high 
school law. Furthermore, all the advantages that 
may be gained through the organization of a town 
free high school are available in the establishment 
of a union free high school. Indeed, it is likely 
that the present legislature may take some steps 
to have the union free high school organization the 
rule in this state. 

Who Pays for Disinfecting? 


In cases where the school has been closed be- 
cause of the prevalence of contagous diseases and 
it is necessary to fumigate the school building, 
whose business is it to pay for the fumigation—the 
school district board or the town? 


The town board. The fumigation is performed 
under the direction of the health officer of the town 
and the home town is called upon to bear the at- 
tendant expense of preparing the schoolroom for 
occupancy. 

Don’t be in a Hurry. 

Our schoolhouse burned. We are planning to 
erect a building. . We desire, if possible, to have 
the material on the grounds in order to be ready 
to commence work in the spring. Some $1,500 
have come into the treasury from the insurance on 
the destroyed building. Can the board enter into 
contracts and make arrangements for the building 


to an extent not costing more than the $1,500 of 
insurance money without a vote of the people? 


The board cannot, under the rules of the courts 


and statutes, legally spend a nickel without having 
the authority of the electors of the district either 
direct or implied. The method of procedure is 
simple enough and easily followed out if care is 
taken. It is a comparatively simple matter to 
call the electors of the district together in special 
meetings at this time of the year. ‘The request de- 
manded, under the provisions of Section 427, must 
be signed by at least five legal voters of the dis- 
trict and must mention specifically the different 
items of business upon which the electors propose 
to act. It may be in your case that there are a 
dozen or fifteen different matters of business. If 
these are mentioned in the request they must alse 
be mentioned in the notice which the clerk is re- 
quired to post. Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead. 
Adjourning a Special Meeting. 


Can a special meeting be adjourned from time 
to time? 


It can, and for that reason it is well for the re- 
quest and notice for the special meeting to have on 
it the items of business that are likely to be passed 
upon before the building is completed. This avoids 
the red tape of calling another special meeting for 
the purpose of acting on some necessary business 
that was not included in the first request. 

This is a good time of year to consider the mat- 
ter of erecting a school building owing to the fact 
that there is plenty of time to get ready before the 
spring work sets in. 

Who Acts on Boundaries. 


Is it within the power of town boards of super- 
visors or the members of the committee on com- 
mon schools to act on matters relating to the boun- 
daries of school districts at this time of year? 


Most certainly. Indeed, if boundaries of school 
districts are likely to be changed, or if school dis- 
tricts are likely to be consolidated, there is no bet- 
ter time than the present to take this matter wp 
for consideration, owing to the fact that, as a rule, 
the people have more leisure time now than they 
will have after the first of April. The order 
changing boundaries of school districts, or con- 
solidating school districts, or creating new school 
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districts, may be fully written out, but cannot be 
made to, take effect, under the present statutes, un- 
til the first of next April. All the business, how- 
ever, can be transacted at any time. It will also 
be recognized that if appeals are taken they may 
be decided before the date fixed for the order to 
take effect and in this way the proper arrange- 
ments can be made to complete the demands of 
the order in ample time for next year’s school. 


Have a Basement in the New Building. 


Is it necessary that all one-room school buildings 
erected hereafter have a basement? 


There is no law to this effect. The question of 
whether or not a basement shall be provided is 
one to be passed upon by the electors. Districts, 
however, ought not fail to recognize the value of a 
roomy, well-lighted basement as a part of the 
school building. Some thought should also be 
given to the matter of school grounds. 


Where to Plant the Trees. 


We have a school ground of two and one-half 
acres. It is surrounded on three sides by farm 
land. We intend to plant trees on this ground in 
the spring. Should they be planted close to the 
boundary line between the district and the sur- 
rounding farm? 

They should set a reasonable distance in the 
school ground from the boundary. You will rec- 
ognize that if the trees are planted close to the 
school yard fence they are likely to prove an an- 
noyance to the owners of the adjoining land. 


Suggestion on Varieties of Trees. 


What varieties of trees are suitable for school 
grounds? 


Elms are generally preferred. They are sym- 
metrical, grow on good soil with a reasonable de- 
gree of rapidity, and reach good size and old age. 
A more rapid growing tree is the Carolina or Nor- 
wegian poplar. If the elms are planted a consid- 
erable distance apart, say 40 or 50 feet, then some 
rapid growing trees for quick shade purpose might 
be planted between. When the elms have obtained 
suitable size, these shade trees may be cut out. 
The soft maple is another rapid growing tree that 
may be used for immediate shade purposes. Box 
elders grow rapidly, but are not generaly popular. 


Is He An Officer 


A, twenty-one years of age, but a resident of the 
state for less than a year, was elected school dis- 
trict treasurer at the last annual meeting. He 
qualified within ten days by filing a satisfactory 
bond. The question has arisen as to whether or 
not he is eligible to the office owing to the fact 
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that he had not been in the state one year before 
the meeting. 


The answer to this must be that he is eligible 
to the office as a de facto officer until he has been 
a resident one year, when he will become an officer 
de juri, if previous to this date no action has been 
taken to remove him from office. His right to of- 
fice can be questioned only through court proceed- 
ings. 

When the Board Overrules the Electors. 


The electors of a school district voted that no 
non-resident child should be admitted to their 
school. It happens that a family of four children 
live within one and one-half miles from this school- 
house, and within two and one-half miles of the 
schoolhouse in their own district. The distance 
in both cases must be traveled over the public 
highway. There are no short cuts. Does the vote 
of the electors prohibit the school board from 
entering into arrangements to take care of these 
children providing the facilities in the school per- 
mit? The room is a good-sized one and well 
equipped and the attendance is small. 


The statute in a case of this kind grants these 
children the privilege of attending the nearer 
school and obliges the district in which they reside 
to pay the tuition at the rate of not more than 
$1.00 per week. This is a somewhat peculiar case. 
When conditions such as the above exist the vote 
of the electors is of no effect. 


A RETROSPECT—THE DIRECTORY FOR 
1890-91. 

It will be interesting to Wisconsin supervisors of 
education to scan the directory given below of the 
high school principals of 1890-91, with the ap- 
pended list of salaries. This is a copy of the of- 
ficial directory of that time when O. E. Wells was 
state superintendent. ‘The custom of publishing 
the salaries was abandoned a few years later, but 
these are interesting to us today by way of com- 
parison. How much has your salary increased 
over that of your predecessor of that day? How 
much bread and beefsteak and potatoes would his 
dollar buy then as compared with your dollar of 
today ? 

Then there were 171 high schools; now there 
are 363. Out of that list of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago only four of the names found there ap- 
pear in the 1917 directory. These are C. E. Lamb 
of Soldiers Grove, C. W. Rittenberg of White- 
water, J. W. T. Ames of Monroe, and L. 8. Keeley 
of Mayville. Of these four, Mr. Rittenberg and 
Mr. Ames have served continuously. 

That year there were only five normal schools— 
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Platteville, Whitewater, Oshkosh, River Falls and 
Milwaukee. ‘T'wo of the presidents are dead and 
the other three left the work long ago. 

Not a single city superintendent listed in that 
former day is on the roll now, but then the “nomi- 
nal” superintendent, as a rule, was in power when 
the village blacksmith or the local preacher or 
any old thing assumed the title to the office and 
drew his hundred dollars or so as a side ornament 
to the profession. 

Of the seventy county superintendents only two 
survive on the list today—Sylvanus Ames of Dane 
and L. D. Roberts of Shawano—the latter gets 
the banner on continuous holding of office. 


WISCONSIN FREE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1890-91. 
Ahvianee, Harry KK. WRKO. o.oo cece cee ie $1,000 
PR ae See rae ee ee ee 850 
Aimond, Spencer HAVER. ......6.cccc sees 172 
De. Bre eb Kh As oe sorta eas 1,300 
Apoloron, 0: Ti. MOCKS. cic as sees ss ose e 1,200 
Moan. A. Ces 5c oo eo ws, eee ee 800 
Adee, J.) Ti SBP R 66s eh a s oes 725 
AGHIAME, £3.72; PUMBCl se Skeet bara eee 1,500 
atenie. tis We WORE: oo 2s ss tae eee sees 1,260 
DPOCR B.SC as ook ae Se Siew ee Cee 450 
Re Ss ok wo aes oe ose os 720 
BareOO,. Ta. Ths SINE. 5 viens 60% 546s wees 1,300 
Darron, ©. Es WOO. 4 kick nk esis saws © 675 
Bagnein., J. Boy BOOM. o  <0)2:2.05-0.0: 98:0 4 0! 1,000 
Beaver Dam, H. B: Hubbell.......:.0.6000% 1,500 
Beleviiie., A. Ji MISOn sos. 6 eds sees ee's 700 
Belo. Wi Bi AOI, 6.6 6 ieee cebu se ee sees 1,400 
Pern, BA: FS G08 6s secs sk ss ein ese 1,200 
Biack Marth, MW. WOKE. oi. 0s sees 1,000 
Black River Falls, Dwight Kinney........ 1,550 
PIGORIOE, 3: 0; AURIS epee bic. aos' 4 6-5 no's oe Sues 675 
Bioomington, 8S: BH. Pearsons... ....02e00> 720 
Beecepel. J: A: TOPMBV 6s iciseew cere es es 950 
Beamdoan, DD: By AMPOOM cco bios aes 0 6 eed 800 
Brodhead, F: BE. MeGovernm... 06.02.8606 1,000 
Burlington, C. W. Rittenburg............ 1,100 
Camo. 2. C. CRUPOBE, oo ns cs bare vicnwe 675 
Temnne. 49. Se. UIE. 5 so oe vs 0 4:6. oe woe 650 
ROMMOWENEGS, AC. 02, SSOU DOD so 6csk 40 53 055 Hehe 950 
Cleon: 38. 24; DEBIT is: 6 ive. ose ee oe eo 630 
een 0, WEEE ooo 6. 00 Sis owas 925 
Chippewa Falls, G: 8: Parker..... 0.06% 1,600 
Clinton Junction, H. KK. White....... 0026s 750 
Clintonville, W. D. Acherman.........2«- 765 
eee; So OMS. 6 San eNO ees awee bee 850 
Columbus; do) NM; HODGES sisi sas beta esas 1,200 
Cumberland, A. IE. Brainerd... .......6. 0% 1,000 
Darlington, Geo. ©. Cabanis.......666005 1,150 
Delavan: J. Ti: TUtCHIBOD.).'6).66 bias 6 ee save 1,100 
Ie Pere, PW. BUCHOS 1 ions ss se sees 900 
SENN. 1s: 7 3s,. SORA sc oo 8 66.8 6 6 45.0 Bae 1,300 
LD Fe Wis DOIN so hs) es wwii. 0 6% a8 OLS 800 
Rise Wray, A. El. PUBICner.. . 6 kc eee sens 810 
maw Cre, MM. BB Prewiey.. wc cc teres 1,750 
ANN S Bh ORI 5 nes coo. 6b 8s “w ig 6 SMO ora 800 
SPR. a? A, SUR WRDOB Sines seer emcees 1,100 
RENO. 2 ake ENE. op bics ons ek So0 ea 1,000 
Mivanerste: ts, Ti Geta. 2.62.66 oe esas 1,150 
Poeanmtmore, F. ti. Churenil. .... 06 ccc wee 600 
Baerenne, Fs Wa MOP sock c e rc ecctes 1,000 


Fond du Lac, I. N. Mitchell. . 0.0.4. 06066. 1,400 
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Mort Atkinson, D: BD: Mayne: <2. 5. ids oe 1,600 
rort oward, OUST: Igavgen.... 0060 6 ces os 1,200 
Ox Luge, WV. IN COR so ic os o's Bale vb. oe 800 
NRTA, ONE 5 TD RC BMGIE Ds a gor 5 SS eG, wv wv dhs Russ 540 
PEIGRGGnIO, JO... © ATVOB son 5 ns oe be edo ewe 450 
Glenbeulah, A. J. Strassburger........... 700 
Grand Rapids, Wm. G. Luehr............. 1,000 
Green Bay, Jonn A. TANCOCK . 2666 sc ieee 1,500 
EIOPULOTU, 47. 0s INCIBO sob ov clcle eS b wieield. ees 1,000 
Havel Groen; tH. B; GAR: sos se oe ba eres 720 
Pgnland, CHAS. JOURSOR. <<. 5 c60 ewe e es 675 
Pilisporoushn, B: V. Wernick... os... 2%. 800 
DEACON Do EOS es ass ass Cao See 1,150 
BARGNSON, Aa OAs 6k 5 SS oe bo hoe ees 1,200 
iN TR pe ° Ss a” Pe 630 
Janesvirie, TY. W.. COOiey.....ccccvcerces 1,800 
DOMCPEOD 0G: GINO a cds 6 5 Hee Ser 1,200 
Juneau, I. C. MeClelland..:. 0.2... 00088 700 
Menowne, Wrank Cleary... 56 css 0c octane 1,200 
Kewauneo, M. MeMahon..... 0... 0060s s0% 1,000 
San ee I SS tel SIRS id oe Sc¥l ele 750 
tame Goneva, J. TH. GOW oo 660s co cctece ne 1,500 
Ramee tems, Er. 1s PROP oe ke ae he oe ee 1,200 
Lancaster, C. RB: Ghowalter. .....c.cecsvcee 1,150 
Rs, 0: TO DIU 656s os ore eeravere mies 540 
POO 1; OW. RC MUNUORS ok 6 6G cca wa ee OSes 1,000 
Madison, BH. J. MAGMWOR .. oo 6 ccc ccc cee. 1,800 
Manawa, Alonzo McKinley............... 585 
Marinette, C: M. MeManon. ..... cc ccsscce 1,000 
DBR OW . PA SAO Oso 5 oie 06 80 we avers 925 
Barsnnoid, H. . ISM oes. ok os ee e's 1,200 
Mauston, W. Li. MOrrigon. ....666 5 ce cies 1,100 
pg OR Pe a rc eee 1,100 
Macomeania($t. 1. BR... xiscic six v4 cca 900 
Medora, BD. I. OMMAR. ik coke ew Kos 810 
DUO A, 108. . NR bis. Se WelkS aa HAS 1,250 
PROPEL, Eis. is OOO. sa a.% & 0.00d aca Wales 1,350 
MiOrrien, 2. TA. EMBB koa oe eee ba oe vs 720 
Miadicton, \G. WORTH. 6.66. ei ec dew vows 675 
Milton: Junction, A.-G.. Bears. 6.206 66ee ces 675 
MONRO. Dl. THOCMGR & 6.6.4 6 k.6 6:0 as 6 00 Herds 675 
Mineral Point, A. BR. Jolley... 1... 6scceues 1,200 
BEOREOG, J: A. BEBO ooo oo ioe caw ewes 1,190 
Monteno, I. W... BIOIBBGSE... 6.06 6c ccc eccecce 700 
PPORUOEG ds ee OIC bc cc eee eee ee bes 48U 
Mount fope, T. fF. Grindell... ssc. sce wees 500 
DUUGCORA fis ik  SANIONS eis cae eS clin aR Bao $09 
POCORN CVU Is le ORs 6-5 6510 Sele eeles eno we 1,100 
meena, ©; We. CORBORS ook 6 slew id b eten eames 1,500 
PVGanwsw inne, 10. TS. WRN OS oso koi vec eee eee 1,100 
Now bison, B: C. Parkingon .......6 0.26600 % 950 
HOW AWOMION, “Ras A. Is ok 8k wees ee wen 1,000 
New Richmond, W. H. Williams........... 945 
Oak Creer. id. 20, ROC 6 56s teste wee ee 600 
Oanmhisiag, ©. TH. THUINION «.. <6... eve eae o's 600 
Oakwood, P. J. O’Shaughnessy........... 700 
Oconomowoc, E. E. Beckwith............. 1,100 
eons; 1. A. DRACO 66 6a se ve eae 1,000 
Or. UIs hh aie ss wie ee Woes Uw EE 765 
OnRIARRS,- Taylor Prye: oo... ccc eee seus 765 
TOROR, ATURE ta: MONE, soi 66 ces se sues 800 
POGOe, 2s Ml. WRMOTON 6. 6s ok ce eo sb 8 ee 675 
vey eh AA ER Co | de re 765 
Piningend, Mary J. GIMAN «ok ik cco oces 675 
Piatteviie, Chas. M. FOC... ok cic ens 810 
Pewee, OO .. SROETOR 5 6c 4.6 0% 6 Kew 0 sas 900 
POrtage, Wi. Th. CHOU: 6 6.6 oc 8 ove cee eewee 1,400 
Port Washington, B. H. Meyer........... 1,100 
Potosl, W. BH. BRUttiewortn ..... icc eccivws 810 
POyMOUG; Tas. MOWING... 5 ise tcec es cecs 900 
Prairie du Chien, F. G. Kraege........... 1,100 
Prairie du Sac, John -JOnes. .. 6 ic ce cee 720 
Prescott, das. GoldswoOrthy.......6. ccicciccs 950 
BOING Gh. a. WON 60 ls oe 8s Be hi we 1,800 
Reedsburg, A. B. Wests occ. ccc ccc coeee 1,000 
Rhinelander, A. D. Prideaw...:...0.00cce08 1,000 
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Rice Lake, C. D. Tempe sors 60 F ks cc het He owe 1,000 
Richland Center, T. H. Haney............ 1,100 
HLIpPOM, BA. El. MICHIRBOR 6 oc 8 es eee 1,000 
River Fats, &. B. PARRA. 6. cece esos 1,100 
St. Martins, Frank Miller................ 260 
Sauk City, J. H. Roessler. .......scccecers 850 
Sextonville, Jos. Schafer... ...cseseccsene 420 
esOUe. Po Bk PEW: vers swe wsles eee aus 630 
Saat, CG. CEOs 6s cicses sce saws S% 675 
Sra wand, Wi El. WOR 6 dee se ecaoce chins 900 
Sheboygan, J. B. Riordan... ...cccserseve 1,500 
Sheboygan Falls, A. W. Weber........... 900 
Sheil Lake, J. A. TOMER. ccc is tee cicaccae 950 
Shullsburg, M. M. Warmer...........+0e- 1,000 
South Kaukauna, J. F. Conant........... 900 
Sparta, J. W. LiVinesten. . occ cccccccceece 1,500 
Spring Green, W. A. Cundy......cceccsece 800 
Stevens Point, H. A. Simonds............. 1,500 
Stockbridge, L. M. Kraege............... 450 
Stoughton, C. FF. Cronk . co.cc cece ccewee'e 1,300 
Sturgeon Bay, Wm. O. Brown............ 1,000 
Sun ‘Preiria, ©; Bi. BaGih cic a 6 sickceeeewes 900 
regen, “Ge WE. - SAGE. S's 5 6 ois 2 eee a ee eee 1,200 
Two Rivers, C. ©. MATSh .. ccc cee cecceces 1,200 
Unity, i. COMMER. scsi eens ees 750 
Viroqua, &. Ei. IMP 6 s0s ice Pees oc sees 900 
Walworth, W. 8. Wadward@.. ccc ccccece 540 
Wasnnurn, 3. We MOOG, 65 bc05 ctw cece 1,200 
Waterloo, W. &. SROMRING. hic ac cecceeees 1,000 
Watertown, C. FF. VieRAER..... cece ccs ees 1,600 
Waukesha, Geo. H. Heed... ccc. ccccscss 1,500 
Waupaea, ©. 2. TOWOM.i.c eens ccccesens 1,100 
Waupun, . ©. HOWG8G. si cic ccc cccses 950 
WV GT, St. (Cs CURES cine ds waitis eolewe eee 850 
IAL. Ge. Ay EIN oso sinlee 6 oiec owe wee @ 1,260 
Wauwatosa, A. W. Smith. oo. ciiwccsae 1,250 
Weet Bond, D.. PT... Keeley... cic cccccccecce 1,050 
West De Pere, Chas. Mains.............. 810 
Westfield, Myron E. Baker............... 720 
West Salem, A. E. Buckmaster........... 1,000 
Wevauwoees, FT. 8. Grubp.... ci ccc eens 675 
Whitewater, C. H. Sylvester............. 1,600 
Witten, W. 8. PROGRAM. 6. oo hse cic ecu 540 
800 


Wonewoc, FT. ©. BOPPOW so. « occc cc dec vee 


SCORE CARD FOR HYGIENIC LIVING. 


While we are “scoring” most everything these 


days including cows, hogs, children, and brains, 

why not have a basis for the numerical recording 

of personal hygiene habits. Here it is: 

Sleeping in the open, or with all bedroom 
windows wide open. (Screened in 
warm weather.) 

Mattress (no feathers) 

Small pillow 

Bed clothing aired 

Rise regularly at 7 or earlier 

Light exercise on rising (five minutes) 

Cold bath, unless ill 

Hair brushed twenty-five times or more.... 

Teeth cleaned at least morning and night ... 

Individual towel 

Glass of water on rising 

Hygienic breakfast—thorough chewing 
At least one item from each of three 
classes of food. Class one: fruit. Class 
two: bread, cereal, baked potatoes. Class 
three: eggs, bacon, milk, fish, cheese... 3 


CSCS OD HS BS O'S 6 O60 Ge OD 


ee 


ee 


ee) 


We WW WWW KH eH © 
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No candy or other food between meals ..... 4 
No active exercise for twenty minutes after 
EE 6s bs cc aedeesareantes 3 
Carry books at arm’s length and change 
MD. 2 gos neee ee aie set ets ee’ 1 
Get best possible light at school ........... 2 
Use fully twenty minutes for lunch. (Not 
five minutes eat and forty run.) ...... 3 
Hygienic lunch—thorough chewing ....... 2 
At least one item from two classes. Class 
one: bread and butter, crackers. Class 
two: milk, soup, cold meat .......... 3 
Two glasses of water in afternoon .......... 2 
Vigorous exercise (tennis, baseball, running, 
OUG.}, WRETEY WEABUEOE: 2 oo ccc cece cee ne 5 
Rest twenty minutes before dinner ......... 1 
PR 55.5 eek Ev ater edaes denis 10 


Attractive table, 1; chew well, 2; eat 
moderately, 2; at least one item from 
three classes, 5. Class one: potatoes, 
bread, macaroni, rice. Class two: soup, 
stew, roast, baked beans, cheese. Class 
three: fruit, vegetables. 
Study two hours (read if lessons are easy)... 
Light behind, above and sufficient 
Light exercise before retiring 
tetire regularly before 10 P. M. .......... 1 
Glass of water before retiring ............. 
Clean hands, face, and mouth before retiring 
Hygienic clothing 
Correct posture 
Hands and finger nails kept clean 
All meals at regular times (not to vary more 
than an hour) 


CO WW WW SO W WD W 


Use of coffee or tea deduct 2 per cent. 
Tse of alcohol or tobacco deduct 20 per cent. 


HAMILTON TO OAK PARK, ILL. 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of Two Rivers, will 
leave Wisconsin at the end of the present school 
year and take up the superintendency of the 
Oak Park, Illinois, schools to which he has just 
been elected at a handsome increase in salary. 
Mr. Hamilton leaves Wisconsin with a splendid 
record of achievement in the educational work, 
and Oak Park gains a school executive who will 
give them the highest quality of service. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 


Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of “How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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By WAY OF CURRENT COMMENT AND CASUAL INQUIRY 


By WILLARD N. PARKER 


The week of February 5-10, in Madison, was 
“swine” week and “Prom” festivities. That’s why 
little notice of the most successful and inspiring 
educational meetings ever held in the city scarcely 
received mention in the Madison papers. 

i a 

In our attempt to give most prompt service to 
_ our patrons through the mails we are sometimes 
foiled by Uncle Sam. A sack of our mail left at 
the Madison post office on February 2, last, was 
stamped and mailed on February 10. This by way 
of explanation to our correspondents whose an- 
swers were in that ill-fated sack. 

oe 

An attempt was recently made by the principal 
of a school in one of Dane county’s poor old pov- 
erty struck villages to install a gymnasium and 
shower baths in the high school building. Put to 
a popular vote there were sixteen for and fifty-four 
against. What a crude proposition for that prin- 
cipal to put to a popular vote, right under the 
shadow of the capitol of the state! Wait until you 
get a job in Ashland, Vilas, Douglas or some of 
those progressives counties of the north before you 
again propose such a waste of the dear people’s 
money ! 

ei re 

A lady member of the Chicago school board re- 
cently declared that the basis of engaging teachers 
in that city was good looks, good form, and general 
social graces. ‘Teaching power, strength of char- 
acter, and scholarship, in her judgment, were ap- 
parently tabooed by the principals. How is it with 
you, Mr. Principal and Superintendent in Wis- 
consin ? 

* * #* 

ROCKEFELLER’S DOLLAR MEN OUSTED. 


When Mr. Social Centre Ward left Wisconsin a 
couple of years ago it was heralded broadcast by 
a few of his affectionate editorial friends that this 
state failed to recognize a true genius and had let 
the United States grab him off at an enormous 
salary! An investigation of the official pay roll 
of Commissioner Claxton’s office revealed that Mr. 
Ward was receiving just one dollar ($1.00) per 
year from Uncle Samuel. Within the last fort- 


night the further source of his income was revealed 
in a congressional report which shows quite a little 


army of employees in the department of the com- 
missioner of education who are maintained by the 
Rockefeller foundation. Immediate dismissal of 
these pseudo factors in the commissioner’s office 
has been demanded, and it is quite evident that the 
United States government proposes to employ and 
PAY such men and women as seems necessary to 
keep up the department. At any rate the idea 
seems to be not to have the Rockefeller wealth in- 
fluencing society under the cloak of a government 
office. There appears to be a growing conviction 
among educators that the influence of these so- 
called “foundations” is not always for the best in- 
terests of the country. 

CHANGING TIME AGAIN, 


Again the mills are beginning to grind. Already 
a few principals in Wisconsin have contracted for 
next year and others have announced their inten- 
tions of not continuing in their present positions. 
Teachers who seek advancements are looking 
around for that “better” position with the hope of 
securing it before the present board insists -upon 
a contract for next year. Supervisors of teachers 
everywhere are being asked to tell what they know 
of those who have been under their supervision. 
All of which tells the story of unrest in the teach- 
ers’ profession. But what are we going to do 
about it? So long as teachers’ wages differ and so 
long as there is ambition in the heart of the 
teacher, changes are inevitable. They are neces- 
sary. ‘Too long in the same position spells stag- 
nation. Climbing up the ladder is a natural am- 
bition without which the teacher can be set down 
as a stand-patter and not as a progressive, as they 
call it in politics. No one wants to earn that repu- 
tation. It is therefore the duty of all concerned to 
recognize this chaotic condition as a necessary evil 
and to make the best of it in assisting the worthy 
to move on in the work and to be honest in not 
falsely reporting the merits of those who have 
failed to make good. 


THAT BEAUTIFUL HIAWATHA READER. 
Have you this book in your grades above the 
fourth? It is Longfellow’s beautiful legend illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. As a supplementary 
reader it has no superior. Sample copy, $0.55 post- 
paid. A lower rate for class use. Every grade 
teacher should have a copy for her desk. 
The Parker Educational Co,. Madison, Wis. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL AT NORTH CRANDON, FOREST COUNTY. 
(Showing Five Modern Transportation Rigs. ) 


One of the best consolidated schools in Wiscon- 
sin is located at North Crandon, on the main line 
of the Soo, in Forest county. 

The building shown in the above cut was built 
in 1907 at a cost of $20,000. At that time three 
rural school buildings were abandoned. Four 
buildings would now be necessary to furnish school 
facilities for all of the children, one of which 
would be a three or four room building. 

The five modern transportation rigs shown are 
the Wayne school cars purchased in October, 1916, 
at a cost of $1,300, including wheels and sleighs. 
They are heated by heaters placed under the rigs 
in which soft coal is now being used as fuel. About 
half a ton of coal is needed monthly for the five 
rigs. ‘Two years ago a movement for better trans- 
portation rigs was started by Superintendent G. 
W. Weldon and now ten of the sixteen rigs in use 
are of the same type shown above, three being 
Delphi rigs in use at Laona. 

A four year high school course and a state graded 
school course are maintained, each in charge of 
men who have had several years’ experience in 
teaching and supervising. 

The manual training work for both grade and 
high school boys is conducted in a room fitted up 
in the basement, and some very good work is being 
done in this department. Another commodious 


room has been fitted up in the basement for the 
work in cooking and sewing. Here hot lunches 
are served at noon to the out-of-town children. 

There are seven teachers in the school, two of 
which are in the high school. The total enroll- 
ment is one hundred and ninety, of which number 
eighty are transported. 

In the two large consolidated schools in this 
county transportation costs considerable less than 
the maintenance of the rural schools would cost. 
At North Crandon the five bus drivers receive 
$219.50 a month. The rural schools that would 
be necessary would cost considerable more than 
that and one new building would have cost more 
than the new rigs. 

Since the new rigs have been purchased all of 
the people of the town of North Crandon are well 
satisfied with their consolidated school and would 
not consider returning to the old system. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 


One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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IMPORTANT MEETINGS AT MADISON. 

During the week January 29-March 3, Madison 
was the scene of considerable educational activity. 

The official convention of county superintend- 
ents called by the State Superintendent was in 
session three days during which the questions per- 
taining to rural school policies were thoroughly 
thrashed out. Mr. Theisen of the state department 
emphasized the value of standardized tests as ap- 
plied to all pupils in the country as well as in the 
city. At the county superintendents’ independent 
convention Supt. Paul W. Huth of Milwaukee 
county was elected president for the ensuing year. 

The committee of one hundred met on Wednes- 
day and discussed proposed legislation for both 
city and country schools. There was considerable 
interest manifested in the measures submitted by 
the committees. After a thorough discussion of 
the provisions of the bills, the final drafting for 
presentation to the legislature was left to the dif- 
ferent sub-committees. 

The training school faculties held most interest- 
ing sessions for two days and adopted many recom- 
mendations looking toward the better training of 
rural teachers. Higher entrance qualifications 
were prescribed and some modifications made in the 
course of study. 


DEATH OF SUPT. E. M. BEEMAN. 


Edward Monroe Beeman, superintendent of the 
Neenah schools, departed this life on the morning 
of February 4, 1917, his body finally yielding to 
the inroads of a diseased heart which for years 
had given him much trouble. 

Mr. Beeman was born at Augusta, Wisconsin, 
November 27, 1869; was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1893; served as principal 
at Humbird and Fairchild; and fourteen years 
ago came to the headship of the Neenah schools. 
There survive him besides his wife three children, 
two boys and a girl, the oldest, Lyman, being a 
student in the University. 

If there ever was an ideal type of an optimist in 
the Wisconsin school field, it was Edward Beeman. 
In spite of his physical handicap which was slowly 
but surely sapping his life and of which he had 
full knowledge, it was never manifest in his daily 
life, and up to a short time ago few of his most in- 
timate friends knew of his impending fate. In all 
social gatherings of schoolmasters, on their jour- 
neys to conventions, in public and private life 
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there was always good cheer and genuine hospital- 
ity when Edward Beeman was present. 

As a schoolmaster his record is one of achieve- 
ment. The remarkable growth of the Neenah 
schools and their high standard today are living 
testimonials of Mr. Beeman’s devotion to duty and 
progress in the profession of teaching. 

In his death Wisconsin has lost a great edu- 
cator, the city of Neenah has been deprived of the 
services of one to whom it owes a debt of gratitude 
which can not be estimated in dollars and cents, 
and hundreds of his co-workers mourn the loss of 
a true and devoted friend. 


A FINE POSITION—WHO WANTS IT? 


We received a hurry-up call last month to fill the 
following position, but being busy at the time 
failed to meet the requirements, so here they are 
for public consumption: 

Vacancy in intermediate department. 

Time—Now until June 8. 

Work—Grades 4, 5, 6. 

Domestic science and sewing in grades 7 and 8. 

Methodist preferred. 

Young lady with energy and initiative, able to 
help in community social work. 

Music if possible. 

Pay—$45.00 per month. 

The last specification is what breaks us all up. 
Let’s see, isn’t there a law which places the min- 
imum wage for domestic science teachers at 
$60.00? And will it surprise anyone to see the 
present legislature raise the minimum salary for 
teachers to $50.00? 


WAITE TO MENOMONIE. 

The first Wisconsin plum to be plucked this year 
goes to Supt. E. W. Waite of Jefferson, who has 
signed a contract for three years at Menomonie 
with a salary range of $2,400 to $3.000. 

Mr. Waite was formerly principal at Waterloo 
and for the last seven years has been at the head 
of the Jefferson schools. His successor has not 
been chosen. 








A teacher conducting a recitation in nature 
study asked: “What is the highest type of animal 
life ?”” 

A little boy arose eagerly and shouted: “The 
giraffe.” 
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»— PARKER 


The Agency that places annually 
more teachers in positions than any 
agency, or person, or bureau, or in- 
Stitution in the State of Wisconsin 

















LICENSED BY — — REGULATED BY —— UNDER BONDS TO 
The State Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin 


That’s all! But isn’t that sufficient to convince 
you that here is the place for you to seek that 
better position? 


Ask for Registration Form and Booklet -- Free. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Jowa county has voted uniformity of text-books. 

The industrial school at Neenah has added a 
complete course in printing. 

Anti-panic locks have been installed on all the 
outside doors of the public schools of Stevens 
Point. 

Janesville and Sheboygan have inaugurated the 
semi-annual system of promotion *a their respec- 
tive schools. 

Charles 8. Van Auken of La Crosse succeeds the 
late William F. Wolfe as a normal school regent 
by appointment of Governor Philipp. 

J. J. Osterhaus of the Milwaukee county agri- 
cultural school has been appointed commissioner 
of dairying for the state of North Dakota. 

President Edward Dwight Eaton of Beloit col- 
lege has resigned as the head of that institution. 
No one has as yet been chosen to succeed him. 

Walter J. Wittich of the Sheboygan high school 
assistant instructor of 
physical education in the La Crosse normal school. 


has resigned to become 


The Rice Lake school board has been notified 
that unless the crowded conditions of that school 
are relieved they will be deprived of the special 
state aid. 

Three cents a day buys hot soup, coffee, creamed 
potatoes, or meat in a warm lunch served in the 
Hartland high school by the domestic science de- 
partment. 

Scarlet fever has been raging in several local- 
ities in Wisconsin during the winter and many 
schools have been obliged to close their doors for 
from two to four weeks. 
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Principal C. G. Wade of the Superior high 
school has been undergoing a siege of appendicitis 
which resulted in an operation. He is now recov- 
ered and back at his work. 

The new addition of the high school building 
at North Fond du Lac was completed on February 
first and greatly relieves the congested condition 
which prevailed previously. 

Mrs. Florence Buckstaff of Oshkosh and A. P. 
Nelson of Grantsburg have been reappointed mem- 
bers of the board of regents of the university for 
terms extending until 1923. 

Superintendent Zimmers of Manitowoc is re- 
ceiving many calls to talk to teachers’ meetings 
as a result of his recent booklet on “Teaching 
Boys and Girls How to Study.” 


The residents of Baileys Harbor, Door county, 
are petitioning for a high school. Their school- 
house was recently burned, and the nearest school 
above the grades is at Sturgeon Bay. 

Alfred Livingston of Champaign, Illinois, is the 
new instructor in psychology in the Superior nor- 
mal school, succeeding J. A. Williams, who goes 
to Columbia university for advanced work. 


In all probability Mr. C. F. Hedges will act as 
city superintendent at Neenah for the remainder 
of the present school year, and the election of a 
city superintendent will be deferred for some time. 

All the pupils in the Mishicott high school and 
twenty-one in the grades are doing reading circle 
work. Superintendent Meisnest is promoting the 
reading circle cause in every corner of Manitowoc 
county. 

Principal H. F. Barker of the Frederic schools 
for the last three years has resigned and enters 
the University of Wisconsin this semester. He 
is succeeded by H. M. Nelson of the River Falls 
normal school. 


Some of the Latin students at Wabeno are mak- 
ing a game to play as a drill on grammatical 
forms. Others are making posters from printers’ 
material in magazines and newspapers, showing 
the use of Latin. 

The Stevens Point board of education has voted 
to eliminate expensive souvenir programs for com- 
mencement. Now is the time to check up the ex- 
travagances of graduation and to shut them off be- 
fore it is too late. 


A very attractive and interesting announcement 
J fo) 
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School District Blanks and 
Record Books 


Clerk’s Order Book on Treasurer. 100 orders print- 
ted on high class bond paper, and substantially 
bound with stub. Price, postpaid________-- $0.75 
District Clerk’s General Record Book. Has space 
for district meeting records; district officers and 
their terms; board proceedings; treasurer’s bond; 
annual report; teacher’s contracts, and all infor- 
mation which the law requires the district clerk 
to keep in written form. Substantially bound. 
1 OS a ask ROD TET ie als aM $3.50 
District Treasurer’s Account Book. Contains spaces 

roperly ruled for the district treasurer to keep 

is accounts, make his annual report, and pre- 
serve other necessary information pertaining to 
the duties of his office. Substantially bound. 
20 pages... Eviee@.<-.. 5... ss0-5-5-- _- $3.00 
Teacher’s Contracts (Wisconsin) Form 101. For 
one-room and state graded schools. Per dozen, 
RMON Soca ches. G2 Ss oa aeaasnes $0.30 
Form 102. For city grades and high schools. 
Conform to the laws of Wisconsin. Printed on 
legal blank forms and contain proper entry space 
for description of the teacher’s certificate. Per 
GOZeN, POsUOAIG...- ... =... 2 coe ceencced $0.30 


School District Blanks 


Order by Number. Price, single sheets, 30c 
per dozen; double sheet, (No. 198) 60c per dozen, 
postpaid. 

No. 

313 Notice of Annual Meeting (2 forms on sheet) 

630 Tuition Statement of Clerk to Clerk of City, 
Village, ete. 


671 Tuition Statement of State Graded School.. 


195 Bond of District Treasurer. 

196 District Clerk’s Statement of Taxes Voted 
(2 forms on sheet) 

192 Joint School District Clerk’s Report of 
Taxes Voted. 

197 Annual Census of School District. 

198 Annual Report of District Board (double 
sheet) 

199 Notice of Special Meeting (2 forms on 
sheet) 

200 Receipt of District Treasurer to Town 
Treasurer (2 forms on sheet) 


Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund 
779 Annual Report of School Clerk or Secretary 
. to Town, Village or City Treasurer. 
780 Copy of above Report for County (or city) 
uperintendent of Schools. 

781 Copy of same Report for Permanent Record 
of School District. 

783 Notification to Teacher of Amount of 
Monthly Assessment—bound 100 in a 
book, with stub, 34 x 11, 75c. 


The Parker Educational Co. 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 
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99 


a 
“The Southwest Limited” 


All Steel Cars 


Roomy berths—the famed 
‘longer, higher, wider’’ 
kind,—comfortable lounging 
chairs and other appoint- ' 
ments, immaculate cleanliness 
throughout, delicious meals, 
courteous company-employed 
attendants and company- 
owned all-steel equipment, 
these characterize the service 
to Kansas City of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 
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of the Edgar high school, prepared by Principal 
H. S. Hemenway, calls for special mention as 
showing much enterprise on the part of the school 
people of that town. 

Superintendent C. W. Otto of Marshfield has 
been tendered his position again at an increased 
salary. He has decided to enter the business field 
and will sever his connections with the Marshfield 
schools at the close of the present year. 

The high school building at Mt. Horeb burned 
to the ground on the afternoon of February 2. Al- 
though there were one hundred students in the 
building when the fire broke out, all marched out 
in an orderly manner and no one was injured. 

Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding of Minne- 
-apolis goes to the superintendency at Cleveland, 
Ohio, at a salary of $12,000. This makes three 
cities—New York, Boston and Cleveland—which 
now pay this high salary to their school heads. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge receipt of the 
Kodak, published by the pupils of the Kau Claire 
high school.” This is the 1917 annual, contains 
much original and interesting matter of great 
value to Kau Claire and her educational interests. 

Over 500 Door county boys and girls during 
the past year received packages of seed corn for 
club work. The boys and girls earned over $100 
in prizes for club work at the 1916 Door county 
fair besides a number of prizes won at the state 
fair. 

The Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in Sheboygan May 8-9. 
Theodore Winkler, head of the music department 
at Sheboygan and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, is planning a strong pro- 
gram. 

The destruction of the Whitney school at Green 
Bay by fire has necessitated the rearranging of 
grades in the different ward buildings. In this 
fire the pupils lost books aggregating near $700, 
but this amount will be made up by the school 
board, 

Many high schools in the state, conveniently 
located, are forming triangle debating leagues. In 
the past these events have proven almost as profit- 
able as the athletic contests! Recently Green Bay, 
Algoma and Kewaunee have united in one of these 
leagues. 

The many friends of Willis E. Bloomfield, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Houghton, Mifflin & 
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Co., will regret to learn of his death on January 
18. While Mr. Bloomfield never taught in Wis- 
consin, he was well known to many educators in 
this state. 

Superintendent John N. Burns of Green county 
sends us an annual report and directory which is 
issued in substantial pamphlet form. An inter- 
esting picture in this report is that of W. C. Green, 
who was the first superintendent of the county, 
from 1862-67. 

Racine is so short of playgrounds that official 
action was recently taken to give the pupils of the 
MeMynn school, Lake avenue and Seventh street, 
for their use at recess. ‘The council proposes to 
protect the children by closing these streets during 
the play hours. 

Superintendent John N. Burns of Green county 
is promoting a national week of song. His plan 
is to have special attention given in all the country 
schools to our national and patriotic songs and 
to hold special public exercises at least one evening 
during the week. 

There appears to be a voice-losing malady prev- 
alent in the Stevens Point normal school, accord- 
ing to present reports. Recently Miss Eva Jepson 
and Miss Marie Drollinger, students in the school, 
have suddenly lost their voices and are able to 
speak only in whispers. 

The normal school presidents of the state met at 
Stevens Point on January 16 for the purpose of 
outlining a scheme of extension work by the dif- 
ferent schools. An appropriation of $4,000 for 
each of the schools for this work is included in 
the budget for this year. 

The schools of the city of Janesville are to be 
surveyed by the state department of education. 
The outcome will be watched with much interest 
by Wisconsin educators as this is the first call 
made by any city of the state for such a survey 
from the state department. 

We are in receipt of the first number of High 
School Life, a bi-monthly paper published by the 
pupils of the Hancock high school. It contains 
some very live and interesting material, and it is 
interesting to note that the work is all done in 
the printshop of the school. 

Manitowoc has issued in pamphlet form the an- 
nual report of the continuation and evening 
schools, prepared by Mr. W. F. Weisend, at the 
head of this work in Manitowoc. The booklet sets 
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5 We have prepared a list of 150 
rize practical questions in order 
secs to invite comparison between 


THE WORLD BOOK and 

other works. A $100 prize is offered to anyone who can successfully, 
answer 90% of the 150 questions of everyday i interest without 

the aid of THE WORLD BOOK, but using instead of it 
any ten other works of reference. Any Dictionary or 
Encyclopedia, or oth ler work containing any 
number of volun 1es, may be used and 
counted as one G the ten works. 
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IT IS DIFFERENT 


Educational Museums: by ve. John W. Withers. 
by Pres. Walter A. 





Jess 
Natural Education: : by | Mrs. Winifred S. Stoner. , 
of I : by Prof. Lewis M. 





Ter 

Modara! Education — Dean William Chandler Bagley. 

Gary Schools: by Dean William Paxton Burris 

School Organization: by Supt. Charles E :. Chadsey 

Household M: and I hold Art: by 
Prof. Benjamin Richard poten 

Modern Methods of Preserving Fruits and Vege- 
tables: by George E. Farrell. 

Industrial Art: by Miss Bonnie M. Snow. 

Life Extension: by Eugene Lyman Fisk. 

Atmospheric Dust: by Jacques W. Redway. 

Medical Subjects: by Dr. William Augustus Evans. 

Drugs: Richard Clarke Cabot. 

Anatomy: Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

joa emer by Caroline L. Hun 

lodern Research on the Efiects of Alcohol: Prof. 
Clifton Fremont Hodge. 

Hygiene in Daily Life: by Ernest Bryant Hoag. 

Montessori Method: by Dr. Marie Montessori. 

Superstitions and Illusions: by Dr. Joseph Jastrow. 

Kindergarten: by Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker. 

Deep Sea Fishing: by Prof. Raymond McFarland. 

Story Treatment: insuring interest and readability. 

Panel Headings: adding greatly to the beauty. 

Signed Articles: guaranteeing absolute authenticity. 

Correlative Index: with each important subject. 

Topical Index: including 50,000 direct references. 

Programs: are furnished for school holidays. 

Booklets: illustrated booklets are suggested. 

Illustrations: that illustrate. 

Women’s Activities: not only in the home, but in 
clubs and business. 

Art: reproductions of some of the world’s master- 
pieces in the original colors. 

Business: —— that will mean earning power 
has been the 

Boys’ and Girls" Clubs: effectively presented. 

Sharts: the relative values of the different 
food products are shown in definite form. 

The Baby: by Dr. Henry Helmholz. 

Grammar: fully developed. 

Agriculture: is supplemented with related topicd 
such as “School Gardens.” “Rural Vocations,” 
“Canning Clubs,” etc. 

Bookkeeping: a practical and comprehensive course 
is supplied. 

Boy Scouts: is presented by the founder, Daniel 
Carter Beard. 

Camp-Fire Girls: is treated with its relations to 
home-making and home-keeping. 

Modern Education: among the live school problems 

which are given prominence are Conso idated 

Schools. Vocational Guidance, Motivation, School 

Cred ts for Home Work, Surveys, Parent- 

Teacher Organizations, Child Study 

tome Economics, Manual 

Training and 
Natural 

Education 
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It is utterly impossible to give you in any booklet or ad- 
vertisement an adequate idea of the great everyday value 
of THE WORLD BOOK or to describe its really new and 
unique arrangement. A volume of the work alone can do 
that and we shall esteem it a privilege to send you, without 
obligation, a copy of Vol. I for your critical examination. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” We want 


you to be “from Missouri” this time—let us “show you.” 
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Sales Representatives 


Our quarter-of-a-century experience as publishers of 
school publications has fully demonstrated that teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents possess unusual abil- 
ity for this particular line of salesmanship. The pub- 
lication cf THE WORLD BOOK will create 
some good positions for sales representa- 
tives ‘and state managers. We pay 
gocd salaries and make liberal 
guarantees to those who 
can qualify. For full 
particulars 
write 
us. 
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forth the course of study and the aims and pur- 
poses of the industrial school. 

According to a leaflet put out by the Milwaukee 
normal school, the attendance in that institution 
has increased from 707 in 1911-12 to 1,230 for 
the school year 1916-17. An extensive advertising 
campaign is being carried on for the promotion of 
the attendance in this institution. 

The Sheboygan teachers are out with a request 
for a twenty per cent increase in wages. In their 
petition the teachers show that the cost of living 
has increased sixty-four per cent since 1911, while 
the wages in Sheboygan have advanced only thirty- 
two per cent. A pretty logical argument. 

The city of Berlin has prepared skating rinks on 
the playgrounds of the high school in that city. 
Why shouldn’t school playgrounds be turned into 
usefulness during the cold winter months when 
pupils are shut up in ill-ventilated rooms and when 
they need outdoor exercise more than any other 
time? 

Owing to the difficulty in heating two of the 
school buildings at Washburn, the plan has been 
adopted of starting school at 9:30 a. m., giving 
the janitor an extra half hour to work up the 
temperature. Many schools in Wisconsin have 
suffered from the protracted cold spell during the 
last thirty days. 

The new high school building at Waterloo was 
recently dedicated and the event was made histo- 
rical by having present all of the previous prin- 
cipals who are living, including Superintendent 


Landgraf of Marinette and Principal Waite of 


Jefferson. 
Superintendent C. P. Cary. 


The leading address was given by State 


There is an uprising at Merrill over the condi- 
tion of the schools in the Second and Third wards 
of that city. The citizens claim that these build- 
ings are insanitary and too small to accommodate 
the pupils. Fear of fire in the buildings is con- 
stantly on the minds of the parents, and an effort 
is being made to remedy these conditions. 

Superintendent Converse of Beloit is strongly 
urging the board of education to grant his teachers 


larger compensation. Few cities in the state have 


been able to keep as good teachers as Beloit at 
the salaries which this city has been paying. The 
cost of living has been going up and it is inevitable 
that teachers’ salaries shall also be in the ascend- 
ency. j 
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Three county boards of supervisors have passed 
resolutions asking the legislature to abolish the 
school board The movement was 
started in La Fayette county. The other counties 
are Shawano and Walworth. The great majority 
of counties, however, seem strongly in favor of 


conventions. 


school board conventions as at present conducted. 

Superintendent R. B. Dudgeon of Madison, in 
his annual report, urges upon the city the pro- 
viding of more room for the accommodation of 
Although Madison now has 
two high schools and one junior high school, the 


high school pupils. 


attendance is increasing so rapidly that all avail- 
able space is taxed to the limit at the present time. 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will not hold a meeting during the current 
year. Some time ago it was decided to hold meet- 
ings on alternate years. As this district is so near 
to Milwaukee and has access to the big state meet- 
ing, President Paul G. W. Keller announces that 
the next meeting will probably be held at Appleton 
in 1918. 

The spring meeting of the Wisconsin Superin- 
tendents and Supervising Principals’ Association 
will be held at the University high school, Madi- 
son, on Friday and Saturday, April 6-7. Most of 
the discussion on the program will be led by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Superintendent F. E. Beloit is the 
president of the association for this year. 


Converse of 


The plans for the new school building at West 
Allis have been prepared and adopted. This struc- 
ture is designed for two high schools and _ pro- 
visions have been made for the junior and senior 
high school, both of which have at present a total 
enrollment of 600 students. The junior high 
school also includes the seventh and eighth grades. 
The cost of this building will be about $200,000. 


During the first semester of the Viola high 
school forty-seven per cent were neither tardy nor 
absent. Those who have perfect attendance rec- 
ords are exempt from final examinations. It is 
worthy of note that last year only eight per cent 
were perfect in attendance. ‘There were no ex- 
emptions. Principal Zellmer reports the new idea 
as working out admirably. 

The many friends of B. B. Jackson, formerly 
superintendent at Hudson, Ashland and Superior, 
will be pleased to learn of his promotion to the su- 
perintendency of the Minneapolis public schools. 
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SUMMER SESSION |[HF, STOUT INSTITUTE MENomonie, wis. 


Twelfth Annual Summer Session July 30 to August 31, 1917. Fifty-three courses in the Manual Arts. 





Thirty-three courses in Home Economics. 


Illustrated Catalog, 1917, sent on request 





First class accommodations in dormitories for women. 


Address L. D. Harvey, President, The Stout Institute 








Costumes for School Plays 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., forall plays and operas. Gua- 
rantee satisfaction and make lowest rates for rental. Full line of 
stage make-up. All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 








FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO. 


19 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Have taken over the entire business of L. HAGEMANN & CO. 


WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ee” ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 








All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 


Do You Need an Electric Clock 
== System Cheap 








. Unexcelled Cuisine 
Twenty-one secondaries and one master regula- 


tor in first class condition for small school. A 
Bargain if taken at once. Interested parties write 


ARTHUR L. SMITH 


Appleton High School, Appleton, Wis. 
Price of Entire System Fifty Dollars 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 

















Sectional Card Index Cabinets 


Top and Bottom Seétions—You use the Top Section first 
until such time as you have need for more than 2800 cards. 
Then add a bottom section of equal capacity but lower in 
price. Add as your needs demand. The leg base may be 
added at any time. Equipped with steel automatic locking 
follow blocks. 


Especially Adapted for use in school offices and libraries, 
where there is a possibility of the card index system growing 
or expanding. They cost little per section, yet the file is 
capable of unlimited expansion. 


We recommend these Sectional Card Index Cabinets for 
their compactness, handsome appearance and durable con- 
struction. Additional Bottom Sections may be purchased as 
required, always assuring you ample capacity without trans- 
ferring or change of filing system. 


Sizes for 3x5, 4x6, or 5x8 cards. Furnished in plain or quar- 
ter sawed oak or birch mahogany. Let us know your needs 
in the filing line and we will quote you prices that are startling! 


THE CAPITOL PRINTING Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Mr. Jackson is a man of sterling worth, who made 
his mark in this state by standing for what was 
right against all odds, and he will no doubt give 
the Minneapolis schools a splendid administration. 


The students in the commercial department of 
the Chippewa Falls high school are-now required 
to put in an hour or more each day in some busi- 
ness office in the city where general work is done. 

Principal R. J. McMahon of the Kewaunee high 
school tells us that he has ninety boys and forty- 
six girls enrolled and asks if any school in the 
state can show a larger percentage of the male ele- 
ment, 

In the report of the state board of engineers it 
is asserted’ that if the state of Wisconsin would 
meet the tests for safety required of individual 
citizens it would be necessary to appropriate $82,- 
000 for installation of fire escapes and other de- 
vices at the university and normal schools. It 
looks a little inconsistent for the state not to pro- 
tect its buildings in the same way it requires in- 
dividuals to do. 

Principal L. 8S. Keeley of Mayville is a candi- 
date for the probate judgeship of Dodge county. 
Mr. Keeley is not only a schoolmaster, but also a 
lawyer, and if the voting in Dodge county was left 
to his fellow schoolmasters he would be elected 
unanimously to the position he seeks. While we 
do not want to lose Mr. Keeley from the teaching 
profession, yet it is our hope to write it “Judge 
Keeley” after July 1, next. 


Schoolhouse burglars seem to have been doing 
business during the winter. The high school at 
Beloit suffered considerable depredation one night 
when desks of the superintendent and _ teachers 
were broken open by some vandals. A second visit 
to the Strong school in the same city netted the 
maurauders the neat sum of thirty-eight dollars. 
Two schools in Waukesha were robbed last month 
and three dollars taken from the desk of Super- 
intendent Loomis. 

Nels ©. Jensen died at Pepin, Wisconsin, on 
January 25, as the result of a lingering case of 
tuberculosis. Since 1913, he has been purchasing 
agent of the normal board of regents, and previous 
to that time he was principal of the state graded 
school at Commonwealth and also superintendent 
of the Florence county schools, having held the 
latter position for five years. While Mr. Jensen 


was not widely known in the Wisconsin educational 


‘staff. 
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field, he was a man of excellent parts, and hon- 
ored and revered by all with whom he came into 
contact in and out of the educational work. 


The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
had a most successful and inspiring meeting at 
Madison on February 9-10. With one exception, 
all the imported speakers were well received and 
had messages of importance for the members pres- 
ent. The enrollment was something over fifteen 
hundred. Superintendent R. B. Dudgeon of Madi- 
son was elected president for the ensuing year and 
Miss Mary Hargrave of the Madison high school! 
secretary for three years. 


Raymond Chinnock died at Roberts, Wisconsin, 
on January 18. Last winter Mr. Chinnock had a 
severe attack of pneumonia, which developed into 
serious lung trouble and finally brought about his 
death. THe was obliged to give up his school duties 
at Rice Lake last October. Mr. Chinnock was 34 
years of age, had made an enviable record in the 
school work in Wisconsin, and his early death is 
mourned by a large number of friends both in and 
out of the teaching profession. 


The faculties of the normal schools of the state, 
as well as the training school teachers, are making 
every effort this vear to establish a pension fund 
which shall apply to themselves. The general pen- 
sion law for teachers has been interpreted to ap- 
ply only to those in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the state, including county superintend- 
ents and members of the state superintendent’s 
Tt seems an injustice that those in our nor- 
mal and training schools should not come under 
this act. 


She Knew How to Reprove. 

At dinner one evening a little girl surprised her 
mother by saving: “I’m stuck on this bread.” 

“Marjorie,” reproved the child’s mother sharply, 
“vou want to cut that slang out.” 

“That’s a peach of a way to correct a child,” 
remarked the father. 

“Well,” defended his wife, “I was only putting 
her wise.” 

Prof.—What great engineering feats have been 
performed during the past few years? 

Student—Building the Gatun Dam. 

Prof.—What kind of an example is that? 

Student—A concrete example. 
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THINK OF THE MILLIONS 
| !OF PEOPLE | | 


Engaged in business the world over and you 
will realize that the per cent engaged in 
Commercial Business is greater than any 
other line of endeavor. 














Why not, therefore, prepare yourself to enter 
the Business World where there is always 
an opportunity for the well prepared young 
man or woman? 


And be sure you are well prepared by taking 
the Special Courses Offered by the 


THE “4C” COLLEGE 


The Expert Business School, Madison, Wis. 
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- WISCONSIN IN STORY AND SONG 


By Charles Ralph Rounds, of the Milwaukee Normal School and 
Henry Sherman Hippensteel, of the Stevens Point Normal School 


O you know that the words and 

music of “Sweet Bye and Bye” 
were written by a Wisconsin author? 
Do you know that this old Badger 
State of ours is rich in literature--- 
prose, poetry, and song---and that 
nearly a hundred men and women 
Wisconsin born and bred have won 
fame in the world of letters? 


It has remained for Professors Rounds 
and Hippensteel to bring together in 
a single volume the lives and works 
of those men and women in Wisconsin 
who have honored her name through 
their literary productions. The se- 
lections given in this book are com- 
plete in themselves and make most 


mM 
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interesting stories for young and old 


al 
I 


mT 
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alike, whether for private reading or 
in the class room. 


mn 


A brief biography of the author pre- 
ceeding his or her masterpieces lends 
interest to the author and brings the 
reader into closer touch with the spirit of the selection. 





Wisconsin in Story and Song is a 300 page book printed on an excellent quality of 
book paper, and bound in full cloth. Half-tone engravings of many of the writers adds 
interest to the book. The type is clear and of good size. From cover to cover the 
book commends itself to all those who appreciate the literature of our really great men 





= and women. 


= 


Price $0.75. Postage to Wisconsin points, six cents. Parcel post two pounds. 


The Parker Educational Co., 
PUBLISHERS 


12 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


UNIFORM TEXT-BOOKS. 

The legislature has begun to discuss the big list 
of educational bills. Many of them are not of 
fundamental importance. Some of them modify 
slightly laws already in force. A number of them 
are merely local in their application. The most 
vital bill probably provides for uniform text-books 
for the state,—Bill No. 273-S. Text-books are to 
be chosen by a commission comprising the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the president 
of the University, one normal school president to 
be named by the normal school regents, and two 
others to be appointed by the governor. 

Tt would be desirable to have uniform text-books 
in this state if they could be chosen by people who 
know the work of the schools, and who are familiar 
with text-books. A capable commission that 
would readily study the problems could be of great 
service. There are text-books in some of the schools 
of Wisconsin that are a quarter of a century be- 
hind the times. Improper influences are used in 
some localities to coerce the county and city su- 
perintendents and boards of education to select 
hooks. The same improper influences may be used 
in states where there are uniform text-books; we 
have heard that charge made. But we know states 
in which books are selected by a state commission 
in which it would be impossible to coerce or bribe 
anv member of the commission which selects books. 
A state commission is much more likely to be able 
to protect itself from pressure from vested inter- 
ests than is a local superintendent or school board. 

The chief objection to state commissions is that 
they are sometimes composed of persons who 
neither know the schools nor keep up with text- 
books. The Wisconsin commission, if constituted 
as proposed in the bill, is not likely, taken as a 
whole, either to know the schools or to know text- 
hooks. The bill provides that the governor should 


appoint two citizens. The term citizens was in- 


tended to exclude teachers: Now, if the governor 
should so interpret the bill, the majority of the 
board would not be capable of passing on the merits 
of text-books adapted for the elementary or the 
high school, because they would not be familiar 
with the detailed work of the schools and with the 
evolution of text-books. Surely they would not 
themselves claim that they had any expert knowl- 
edge which would enable them to choose text-books 
wisely. 

If this commission would secure the assistance 
of men and women who know from study and ex- 
perience what books are best adapted to the schools 
—if they would take the judgment of experts,— 
then it would make an efficient commission. Other- 
wise it would be entirely inefficient, and it would 
be better not to have it at all. 

In passing, one might ask,—Why was not the 
director of a practise school in a normal school 
placed on this commission? Why was not a su- 
perintendent of schools who has shown himself to 
be a capable school man given a place on the com- 
mission? Why was not a principal of an ele- 
mentary school and a principal of a high school 
put on the commission? These are the people who 
know the problems to be solved by this bill and who 
are directly affected by it. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


There are several bills in the legislature relating 
to the central control of industrial education. It 
is probably known to the readers of the Journal 
that the Federal government will, beginning this 
vear, make contributions to our industrial educa- 
tion, the amounts granted increasing up to 1926. 
This fact makes industrial education seem more 
important to some people than it has seemed here- 
tofore, and it is doubtless a factor in the struggle 
to gain administrative control of industrial work. 

We have talked with a number of men regard- 





